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PREFACE, 


The year 1900, whioh sees the Death of the Old South 

Africa, sees also its Kenasccnce. ' * 

« 

This book is an attempt to gather together and present in 
the simplest form the salient facts in the story of South 
Africa and the principal features in the problem of settle¬ 
ment with which, as a nation, we are face to face. 

There is no attempt to deal with the war in any detail; 
its place in the sqhemo of affairs is shewn, but for a record 
of it the reader must turn elsewhere. It has revolutionized 
many things, but the Problem of South Africa is deeper and 
wider and cannot be settled by mere force majeure. 

South Africa is the land of surpi-ises—not always pleasant 
ones—and it is not unlikely that her prosprrity in the future 
may largely depend on conditions now unappreciated. If we 
are t^^ master the riches she has in store we must broaden 
our conception of her possibilities. 

The writer has appraidched the vital problems of South 
Africa not vithout diffidence, but a knowledge of many 
parts of thatgContinent and special experience there, as well 
as in Asia, in an administrative capacity have assisted him in 
forming judgment, and in every case he has tried to suggest 
the strictly practical and plain solution instetA of tho^- 
theoretical. 
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PREFACE. 


Several reforms are sugge.sfced in this book which are 
absolutely necessary for the future success of South Africa, 
but no attempt is made to elaborate details, for a certain 
elasticity is essential to the success of all j)olicieB, and, 
moreover, the final solution of most of the problems, and 
the complete working out of every policy, must come from 
South Africa itself, if they arc ever to succeed. 

Failure in South Africa in the past has been the result of 
colossal ignorance. Lot every man resolve that no sucli 
excuse may avail him or his rulers in the future. Great 
Britain cannot afford to fail in South Africa. It is the duty 
of every man to get sound knowledge and form a thoughtful 
opinion on the vital problems with ^hich ,we are grappling 
to-day. 

If we do this, and approach those problems with the 
light of a clear ^nd definite pclicy, then will the glorious 
record of our country have a^fittiiig sequel, and amongf her 
offshoots—lai^t but not least—will arise South Africa 
Renascent and United! 

A. R. C. 

Note, —Tlie writer dosiroy to aeknowJodgo his indehtedne.ss, amongst 
others, to the* works of Theal, Noble, Lueas^ Gresswell, and 
Bryce. 
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THE LAND 




CHAPTEE l: 

THE LAND. 

PART I. 

EIVEES, CLIMATE AND FOEESTS. 

It is impossible to form an adequate or even a 
coherent idea of a people until a study has been made 
of the country in which they live. Still less is it 
possible to gauge the political possibilities of a country 
without some knowledge of its physical features. It 
is no new simile, but a very apposite on*e, to say that, 
just as a physician must have a completfi knowledge of 
the human frame, its construction, arteriesT and nerve 
system, before he can diagnose a local trouble, so 
those who desire any uliderstanding of the conditions 
and possibilities of ^country, or who wish to penetrate 
the reasons of any peculiar situation in that country, 
must perforce be acquainted with its geography, 
its water*system or arteries, its mountains or back¬ 
bone, and its climate, which may be likened to its 
nerves. ' • ^ • * 

The influence of different aspects of nature on tfie 

1 
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people who dwell among them is an important feature 
in the moulding of character and must inevitably 
have its place in their history. This is recognised 
forcibly in Germany, where the study of geography is 
given a foremost place, and is no doubt a large factor 
in the remarkable progress of that empire. Nowhere 
is this influence so wonderfully illustrated as in South 
Africa, where the unusual geographical and physical 
conditions have produced, or rather moulded, a race 
absolutely unlike any other of European descent. 
Without the mountain fringe and interior plateau of 
South Africa, there would have been no Boers. 

These weighty reasons must serve as an {ii)ology for 
a description, as brief as possible, of the physical 
characteristics of South Africa, and the reader is 

c 

asked to wade patiently through much that may 
seem to him heavy or unmteresting in the hope 
that he will e^^entually see not only its relevancy but 
its usefulness. 

There are three regions south of the Zambesi. 
First, the low coast land of the Indian Ocean* from 
near Cape Town to the Zambesi, increasing in width 
as one proceeds northwards. Narrow in the south, it 
broadens after Durban, being some 15 to 20 miles 
T^ide at Eelagoa Bay, about 70 miles at Beira, and 
wider still further north. The Portuguese territory is 
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mainly lowland, and is swampy, wet, reeking witti 
malaria, fertile but most unhealthy. Second, the 
hill slopes generally rising gradually, till some 3b to 
40 miles •from the coast they reaCh an elevation of 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, and at 60 miles inland 5,000 to 
6,000. These hill slopes, with narrower and steeper 
valleys as one goes inland, belong to the Drakensberg 
range, which runs 1,600 miles from the Zambesi to 


the Cape. The heights vary between 3,000 to 7,000 
feet in the neighbourhood of Cape Town, and highest 
in Dasuloland, with snow for some months in the 


year, the only inslance of the sort in South Africa. 
Third, a phiteau region 3,000 to 5,000 feet high 


stretches out behind the Drakensberg range, the 


higher plateau of Central Africa, with its mountains 

• * • 

and valleys, which occupies seven-eighths of the sur¬ 


face of the Continent • south of the Zambesi, and 


stiretches to close |by that river on the north and tp 
the Atlantic on the west. . 


Viewed fern w^t to east there is, then, a vast 
plateau separated from the* low lying coast by one 
range with its broken spurs. This plateau is, as has 
been remarked, South Africa, the margin along the 
sea board being^ a mere fringe; but its importance, 
owing to its dryness and sterility, does not^correspoyi 


with its area. 
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The harbours of South Africa are few. Between 
Cape Town and the Zambesi there is, at Durban, 
merely sheltered deep water with a bar, while the other 
ports, Delagoa Bay^ and Beira, are both in Portuguese 
territory. On the west, on the Atlantic coast, there is 
one fairly good harbour, Saldanha Bay, twenty miles 
north of Gape Town, the only one for over a thousand 
miles. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that there 
is a considerable variation of climate. The chief 
characteristic of the interior is extreme dryness. 
Mounting the plateau from the eastern coast, three 
climates arc met. First, tropical, on the coast, moist 
and dam]). Second, semi-continental on the hill 
slopes. Third, continental on the interior plateau 
and mountain districts. These are, of course, broad 
distinctions, wdth many locaPexceptions; for instance, 
there is a great difference betw^een the Western coRst 
of Namaqualand and Damaraland, where the rainfall 
is very slight, and the eastern liUoral; ■‘and in Cape 
Colony itself, and in the districts of the • east coast 
there are many differences due to local conditions. 
The second climate is good, deriving coolness from 
the ocean winds, but free from humidity and depression 
dammon on the littontl itself. With the exception of 
a certain small area near Cape Tcfwn there is neither 
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winter nor summer, but merely a wet and dry sejisoo 
lasting respectively four and eight months. There is no 
“ rainy season ” punctual in its appearance and ending, 
as in India, with the monsoonsk The ^rainfall is 
intermittent and violent, usually in the shape of 
thunderstorms, which are of no service to the farmer. 
The torrents of rain falling in a short space of time 
upon the sun-baked surface of the earth disappear like 
magic in the deep river beds, and even when there is 
a comparatively heavy rainfall the soil soon becomes 
dried up. The suddenness with which the rain pours 
down transforms the country; each path becomes a 
livulet; th5 sluit* or hollow, a rushing stream; the 
stream a wild torrent, rising in an incredibly short 
space of time twenty or thirty feet above its ordinary 
level. The third climate has an air so dry*and 
bracing that the extiiemes of heat and cold — as 
Ijiuch as 40 or 50 degrees between# day and night 
—are not felt as they would be elsewhere* For 
thos^ afflicted witjjp diseases of the lungs this climate 
is perfect* • 

As a consequence of its physical features there are 
in South Africa for practical purposes no rivers, which 
* are only to be found on maps. In the dry season a 

waterless but water-worn cflanpel, conceal#d, except, in 

• 

times of floods aud freshets, by stunted willows and 
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Aciuias, is all that can be seen of the so-ciilled river. 
The coast streams are either torrents or feeble and 
sluggish. The chief rivers, like the Orange River and 
Limpopo, during three-fourths of the year are useless 
for navigation; not only this, they are* of little use to 
the agriculturist, for from its deep bed the water 
cannot easily be drawn for irrigating purposes. The 
lowness of the beds, with the drifts or fords, makes 
the i^assage by Cape ciirt or ox waggon both difficult 
and dangerous. In the absence of waterways all 
locomotion has hitherto been necessarily by horst' or 
wheeled conveyance. In proceeding northwards in i he 
dry season, through the immense areas of the 
northern portion of Cape Colony and Bechuanaland, 
water is scarcely met with. During the rainy season, 
thefew rivers encountered—the Orange River, the 
liimpopo and its tributaries—are frequently impassable 
for days, and unnavigable on account^ of the violence of 

* t 

the current. „ 

South of the Zambesi, following lie western, coast 
from the Cunene river {the northern boundary of 
Damaraland) to the .mouth of the Zambesi on the 

east, there are, broadly speaking, four chief river 

* • 
systems. The Orange River, rising in the Drakens¬ 
berg and (baining the. country east to west into the 
Atlantic, across almost the wholt breadth of the 
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continent The rivers in the south, carrying tha 
sudden thunderstorms and periodical rains of the 
Great Karroo. The rivers of Kaffirland and Zulftland 
as far noirth as Delagoa Bay ; hill torrents rising in the 
Drakensberg range and falling into the Indian Ocean. 
The Limpopo, Sabi and Zambesi rivers, draining the 
country north of the Transvaal and the territory known 
;is Southern Khodesia (Alatabililand^and Mashonaland), 
Khama’s country and the district of Bechuanaland 
bordering the Kalahari desert. The drainage in the 
neighbourhood of the Zambesi falls eastward, the 
Orange Biver the exact reverse. The Zambesi rises 
close to th(**Atlanfic, yet falls into the Indian Ocean; 
the Orange river rises near the Indian Ocean and falls 
into the Atlantic. 

, * 

The Zambesi deserves, as the greatest of South 
African rivers, more than ;i passing notice. It is 
jnainly known so^far by its chief featwre, the Victoria 
Falls, the wonder and *admirs|tion of all who have seen 
thenj. Tlunr grj^ftdeur probably receives additional 
emphasis from the character of (he country through 
which they have been usually approached, the arid and 
waterless tracts, the almost desert country north of the 
Ngami river. After sweeping in a broad flood half a 

mile across, past countless jslands and rocks, the 

« 

Zambesi river falls sheer, and rushes through’ a 
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Mamow chasm a mile long before resuming its usual 
breadth. 

AS there are no rivers in South Africa there are also 


no lakes. .Lake Ngami and Andersson's Vlei in the 
Kalahari desert are lakes in name only and, uncon¬ 
nected with any river or regular lake system, can serve 
no useful purpose. In this respect South Africii is in 
striking contrast i^lth Canada, or even with Equatorial 
Africti. The natural hollows which, filled with water 


in the rainy season, are called lakes, rapidly dry, 
leaving an incrustation of salt on the ^surface, and 
are thus called salt-pans. 

In the matter of vegetation ^uth 'Africa is a 


terribly bare country, especially inland. On the south 
coast of Cape Colony and Natal there are ancient 
forests, with areas preserved and cared for by Govern¬ 
ment, such as the Knysna forest, between the ports of 


Cape Town and«Port Elizabeth. Th§ forest vegetation 
here has a semi-tropical, luxuriance, but the trees are 
seldom more than fifty feet in heighj, i :ie yellow-y'ood, 
the black iron-wood and the stink-wood or laurel-wood 


being the chief varieties. The undergrowth is dense, 
and elephants and , buffaloes still roam wild. The 
forests that existed in earlier days have been destroyed * 
b^ fire and waste; ^es in South Africa after a 
season of prolonged drought working terrible havoc. 
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These fires are particularly frequent in Matabiii- 
land and Mashonaland, but luckily, owing to the 
shortness of the grass, not so destructive as' they 
might be. The sight of these cmiflagrati^^ns at night 
time arrests the attention of the traveller on first 
entering the country. The result either of fires lit by 
the natives with a view of obtaining a fresh growth of 
grass, and thus attracting the gahie, or to bum out 
mice and other small animals, they have done an 
immense amount of mischief in the country. They 
exhaust the^ soil and stunt the trees, preventing the 
younger ones from developing properly. 

Nearly a'll timber for building is imported from 
Sweden, Norway and America. 

Comparatively little has been done under British 
mie to care for the forests, aipl, considering the 
circumstances, the Dutch in the early days were 
•laudably active,in this matter, introducing many 
trees and plants from India and Europe, especially 
themkand two,Rinds of pine. The avenues of oak 
at Cape Town and Stellenbosch, and the fir groves on 
Table ]\)[ountain, are due to Dutch enterprise. Among 
ijnported trees the Australian eucalypti thrive well, 
especially in, marshy districts, and improve the 
climate: the wattle, or Australian aca«ia, does ,^ell 
on light and sasidy soil, such as the Cape flats. The 
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Baskim coast forests are of a scrub or “ bush ” 
character, from four to eight feet in height, making 
the Country very difficult for military operations, as 
British forces have, found by experience, ^^atal is 
deficient in forest, while in Zuluhind* there is only 
thick “ bush ” in parts. Throughout the great interior 
plateau—^in the upland territories of Namaqualand 
and Damaraland, the Kalahari desert, the lOirroo, the 
northern part of Cape Colony to the Orange River, 
Western liechuanalaiid, the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal—there are practically no forests worthy the 
name, nothing but small, thorny mimosa. Here and 
there on the mountain-sides a, fe^ othef shrubs or 

small trees are met with. Portions of Bechuanaland 

% 

are fairly wooded, and, in a lesser degree, certain 

sectibns of the Transvaal and Matabililand, but mostly 
• • • 
with the thorny miinosfi, the*spaces between being 

covered with pri«kly bushes. In Mashonaland certain 

river valleys are, for Sou^h Africa, heavily timbered, 

and here, as well as in Matabililand,, there^ are 

flowering trees with handsome blossoms, which add 

an attraction to the country. In Eastern Manicaland 

the trees are of greater height, but not of any 

considerable extent. 

'fhe absence of forests £as had one curious effect. 
The want of good timber suitable /or ship-building 
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—there being no good harbours and no navigable 
rivers—has helped to bring about a great transforma¬ 
tion in the Dutch character, namely, the chiinge 
from a jnaritime and fishing people to a pastoral, 
nomadic tand continental people, knowing nothing of 
Ihe sea. The ocean and its life are things unknown 
to the Boer of to-day. 

The dearth of forests has had a marked effect 
upon the climate of South Africa; it has helped to 
reduce the rainfall and made the retention of the rain 
less possible, for when it comes it sweeps the surface 
of the ground. It is imperative that attention should 
be paid to ‘forestry, especially planting foreign trees, 
such as the Australian Eucalypti, for South African 
trees grow slowly. Already the gum tree is to be 
found in many parts of South Africa, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Pretoria and Kimberley, 
while in Mashonaland and Matabililind it is to be 
found throughout the' country, and thus the asi^ect 
of the land is being changed. 

The question of health is one that need only be 
very briefly touched on here The elevation and 
extreme dryness of the interior render the great heat 
of the sun bearable, the cool nights reinvigorate the 
system, and it is here that the great • majority^ of 
foreigners are settled. Sunstroke is unusual, and the 
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Eurppean head-gear is worn everywhere. In the coast 
lands, and at places like Delagoa, Beira, and even 
Durban, the nights are oppressive, and the mid-day 
sun more dangerous. Chills are frequent, owing 
mainly to the fall of temperature at sunset, and 
require to be guarded against; malarial fever is 
terribly prevalent on the eastern coasts, the Zambesi 
and Congo basins a^id lower valleys, and in Nyassaland. 
Even in Damaraland it is found. On the high veldt, 
however, the dryness produces an air like elixir, 
so fresh and keen that the greater pait of South 
Africa—Cape Colony, the Orange h'red State, the 
higher parts of the Transvaal, Bechuanaland, IVLishona- 
land and Matabililand—are true 'White ]\Ian’s coun¬ 
tries, where he can settle and bring up strong and 
heahhy children. Freer from the severe Canadian 
winter, the great interior is higher than the Australiali 
plains, and the, air more bracing. Broadly speaking, 
at a height of about 3,000 feei> above sea level fever 

is not virulent, and is not prevalent at 4,500 feet. 

» * • 

Owing to unsatisfactory Ipcal conditions, some phices 
in the high veldt arq subject to fevers, but they are 
due to ill-drained, swampy ground in the neighbour¬ 
hood. On the other hand, the interior, especially tlie* 
higher sections, is adinirably suited to those suffering 
fr6m all forms of chest disease, and |^he veldt of South 
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Africa has saved the life of many a man, and gjveTji 
him health and vigour. The Afrikanders are a 
magnificent race, tall, lithe, sturdy, showing no signs 
of any decline, physical or mental;^ and can hold their 
own against all comers. 
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PART JI. 

SCENEEY, FAUNA AND FLOEA. 

SoiTH Africa cfmnol l)e ciillecl a beautiful or pic¬ 
turesque country. Generally a bare land, waterless 
and poorly timbered, with low, stunted vegetation— 
bush and mimosa—with mountains and plains the 
same everlasting brown dust colour, except in the 
rains. Especially on the veldt is-this the case. On 
the coast there are some beautiful views, and in the 
hosch, or forest, the bfirg, or mountain, there are 
places where one can ^ escape from the monotonous 
sameness ciiaraciteristic of the veldt scenery. 

Cape Town, situated at the foot of a magnificent 
range, is one of the finest sights, with beautiful 

r 

avenues and country houses in t,the neighbourhood. 
There is some splendid wood and water scenery oii the 
south coast of Cape Colony, and at Durban much to 
charm the eye. Between the Zambesi and Cape Town 
the mountain scenery is worthy of notice in thret 
jilaces only^ Of liasutohtnd, a highland country with 
peaks 11,000 feet high, something is said later on. 
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The scenery rising from Delagoa Bay is very pic-« 
turesque. Manica, the mountainous region between 
Mashonaland and the Portuguese lowlands, contains 
some varied and striking scenery? Both in Basuto 
and Manica lands, but especially the latter, the 
mountains gain an added charm from their well- 
wooded valleys and herbage-covered slopes. 

The veldt of Houth Africji, the* most distinctive 


feature of the country, is the name given to fi wide 
and rolling space, and therefore to th^ great interior 
plateau (the high Veldt). It is also applied to 
her bilge—for instance, the sour veldt and sweet veldt, 
or to the bus*h country, called the bush veldt. Ae 
farmer drives his flocks and herds from the high 


to the bush veldt, or from the cold to the warm 

• * • 

veldt. The general aspect of the vpldt is ^the same, 
and if nature is not bejfutiful the dwellings of man 
do#little to adorn it. Near the Cape, dmong woodec^ 
country and vineyards, the buildings are more pic¬ 
turesque. But as rule, inland, the white-washed 
walls and coiTugated iron toofs are more durable 
than artistjLC, and make unsightly* blots on the brown 
landscape. 

The mornings and evenings are very brilliant, and 
the impression made on anyone* who has sfent som^ 
time in these par1?s of South Africa is not to be 

2 
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forgotten. South Africa possesses the charm of per¬ 
spective in a marked degree, owing this largely to 
the length of vista obtainable, and the consequent 
atmospheric effects. In summer when • the sun’s 
strength is greatest, the midday sunshine is over¬ 
powering; but the lights of morning and evening 
bathing the mountain sides in colour are extremely 
beautiful. So cfear is the atmosphere that mountains 
fifty or sixty miles away stand out with the utmost 
distinctness, and the fine gradation of tints in the 
vista has a wonderful effect. In summer the veldt is 

s 

baked and barren looking, the brown parched surface 

• • 

cracked into fissures or ** sluits,” and the atmosphere 
produces a mirage which is very deceptive. The roads 
are mere tracks winding snakelike across the seem¬ 
ingly interminable space, crossing here and there^ the 
“ drift ” of some river. The nights of South Africa 
are unique, a'nd a most grateful tijne in summer after 
the garish heat of the day. They close in at once 
ns soon as the sun has set. ** Sh|ldenly^ so it «eems to 

4 

the northerner, accustomed to long grey twilights, 
the night comes cn and the stars rush ^ out. Hard 
outlines of distant mountains are softened^ and 
chastened, the glaring irregularities and scarred 
^features 'of the plain are covered up, and strange 
sounds and murmurs flood into being.^ Nature, which 
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had seemed wnipped in a sleepy midday swoon,* 

m 

re saves again, the evening blossom, or “abend bloem,” 
casts its fragrance around, and the veldt birds call to 
one another. So still is the air, 'that sounds travel 
immense distances.” * 

Solitude, the natural feature of a land so thinly 
populated, is the keynote of Nature’s music in South 
Africa. The towns are comparatively few, though 
thickly populated, but when one leaves them behind 
and travels into the great interior, it is possible to 
journey for days and see no sign of human habitation. 
The natives may perhaps be hidden in some kraal 
or cave not *far Ji’^ay, but their presence does not 
obtrude itself, and the impression given is of a vast, 
empty, silent land. The solitude at times becomes 
oppressive. It is not the silence of an English 
pastoral scene, broken with the musical twitter of 
bhrds, the whirr of the grasshopper, or perhaps the 
flood of a skylark’s scSig, high in air. There are 
birds, .indeetl, of ^ flowing plumage ; the scarlet 
flamingo, crane and kingfisher, are found in swampy 
lagoons; jpheasants, partridges, -snipe, guinea fowl, 
namaqua and quail give good sport hi the long 
grass of the dr;^ water-courses and the rough scrub 
of mountain sides. But instead of the soaring lar]; 

* QreBswell.^ Oeog^traphy of Africa South-of tho Zambesi. 

2 * 
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• there is the ghoulish vulture, wheeling high in air, 

the lammer-fanger, or lamb-catcher, which swoops 

< 

down upon the grazing herds, and instead of the 
musical *■ brown birds—nightingales, wrens^ starlings, 
sparrows and the like, who chirp • and twitter on 
every tree and hedge in England—there are in¬ 
numerable small creatures, of varied and goi'geous 
plumage—some *like tiny jewels with long beaks— 
which flash and glitter in the sun, but are silent 
and songless, or at most utter a harsh, unpleasing 
note. Even the game birds have not the* cries familiar 
to European sportsmen. 

Originally South Africa was the happy hunting 
ground of all wdio loved sport on a big scale, with 
the piquancy of danger. Among the animals found 
in early days tq the very coast of Cape Colony, were 
the elephant, buffalo, lion, leopard, (juagga, numerous 
^species of anlelope, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe 
and zebra. Where the “ Diamond City,” Kimberley, 
now stands was once the huntjng ground -of such 
men as Gordon Cumming. Even ten years ago, 
JVlashonaland and Matabililand were full of big game, 
all the species mentioned being found in such pro¬ 
fusion that even the march of the Pioneers at first 
«failed to** dislodge them. The Dutch, when they 
first began to settle inland, waged incessant war 
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against these animals, and in the northerly treks 

suffered much from their attacks. The larger game 

• 

is now found only on the low, unhealthy Portuguese 
territory between Delagoa Bay and* the Zambesi; in 
the Zambesi basin, equally unhealthy; and in the 
country north of the Zambesi and the Kalahari 
desert. I'his rapid extermination has been due not 
so much to the ruthless destruction of the animals 
by the natives, nor the markmanship of the Boers, 
who shot more for self-protection and to provide 
food than for sport or fame, but to the exploitation 
of the country by European professional and amateur 
hunters, and *to the lack of any provision for the 
protection of wild animals on the part of Government. 
There is still plenty of smaller game in Cape Colony, 
such as wild cats and lynxes, leopards and the smaller 
antelopes in the mountaifi regions, while a few lions 
and elephants remiiin in Rhodesia and* the north of, 
the Transvaal. The an}|>hibictfis animals, with the 
exception of, the ^(Jrocodile, are also disappearing 
from fhe rivers and swamps. • Snakes of a venomous 
nature are^no longer numerous in* the high and well- 
populated regions, though they are found in the 
swamps and long grasses. 

Just as South Africa, no doubt on accoiAit of itsc 
varying climate and* different geographical conditions. 
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' possessed the largest number of animal species known 
to be collected on one continent, so it is rich in 
the quantity and variety of its flom. The bulk of this 
wealth is, however, confined to the moderate region 
neighbouring Cape Town, and here' the heath is, 
perhaps, most characteristic. There are said to be 
more than a hundred species of this flower in this 
small area, .and orchids of many kinds are also found. 
Spring, on the South African Vt.-ldt as in the plains 
of Central Asia, brings out a brilliant, if ephemeral 
carpet of flowers, which, for Ji short time, transfigures 
the bare brownness with patches of scarlet and pink 
gladioli and other blossoms, while the mountains of 
Rhodesia have an Alpine floni of their own. In the 
swampy districts the aiiim lily .and ferns grow in 
profusion.^ Bechuanaland and the Transvaal arc not 
rich in vegetation, and what they possess is similar 
,in type to that of Southern Rhodesia, and infci«or 
to that of the Cape. i The difference of climate in 
the valleys and on the plateati or mountain tops 
induces, over all South* Africa, a corresponding* vari¬ 
ation in the nature and variety of flowers and fruit. 
In the higher regions it is possible to rear thosje of 
English species, while the low-lying ground, especially 
•the east Hjoast, produces, both as regards fruit and 
flowers, many kinds of rich tropicaji vegetation. 
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PART III. 

FARMING AND PHYSICAL* FEATURES. 

Farming in South Africa, as in Canada or Australia, 
may be made profitable by those who are hard¬ 
working, intelligent, take the preciiution of serving 
an apprenticeship tn local Colonial methods, and 
learn the peculiarities of seasons, soil, pasture, 
management of stock and native labour. A know¬ 
ledge of Cape Dutch in many parts ^is imperative. 
Thh new' hand ignorant oj these matters is hs unlikely 
to^ succeed here as in any other new country. Steps 
have been taken lin Ctpe Colony to stimulate thfi 
development of agricultural and pastoral capabilities 
through a Department of Agriculture and colleges 
at certain centres where a scientific as well as a 
practical training can be had. Veterinary surgeons, 
bacteriologists, viticultural and tobacco experts are 
engaged to dev^op the wine and tobacco ^industries. 
In matters relating to soil, pastures and insect plagm^ 
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, useful information is given, seeds of cereals and 
plants fire distributed and an Agricultural Journal 
is published in the Cape Colony in English and 
Dutch. 

' II 

South Africfi is not, and never can be, one of 

the grain-producing countries of the world. Corn 

hardly figures in the list of ex])orts. Yet Cape 

Colony grows grains of all kinds, from wheat to 

maize and Kaffir corn, the latter mainly in those 

parts where the native population is considerable. 

Wine, introduced by the French Huguenots, is no 

longer the industry it once was, when Constantia 

fetched a long price in Europe', not because the 

grape is inferior, but on account of the indifferent 

manufacture. Fruit of all kinds grows well, varying 

with the level’ of the ground. In the south of the 

Colony tofiacco is cultivatofl. Sheep farming is 

carried on on ^ large scale, especially on the plains 
* • 
of the Karroo, the sheep, exc^t in periods of severe 

drought, thriving on the stunted bush cohering 

these plains. Sheep are ^Iso reared on a considehible 

scale in the grass cqiuntry east of the Karroo, as well 

as in the Transkei territories and the south-west of 

the Colony. The sheep are mainly of the merino* 

breed, the^bulk of the'wool being exported from 

ft>rt Elizabeth and East London.. Mohair from the 
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Angora goat is produced in certain districts and 
forms an important article of export. Cattle are 
reared in many parts of Cape Colony as well as of 
Natfil, especially in the coast lands, in tlie eastern 
and north-eastern grass districts, and north of the 
Orange River. With the introduction of railways 
and roads, the demand for ciittle, formerly so much 
needed for transport puq)oses, beccmies less and less. 
Neither the climate nor soil of South Africa are well 
suited for dairy farming. Ostrich farming, an im¬ 
portant industry spechil to South Africa, is carried 
on in various districts of Cape Colony. 

Of minerals withhi the Cape Colony, the Kimberley 
diamonds head the list; the copper from Namaqua- 
land is an important industry; coal is found and 
mined at various points in thfe north-eastern districts. 
In* one district, the Kn34pna, some gold is found, but 

it is trivial, the gold almost entirely coming from 

• • • 

the Transvaal. • ^ 

In Natal, on tlui lowlands next the coast, sub- 

• • 

tropkial products thrive, aipl it is a great sugar¬ 
growing country. East Indian egolies being largely 

employed* in cultivation. Coffee is little grown, but 
tea* is planted on an increasing scale, and nearly all 
tropical i>roducts can be raised. Maize is universal 
throughout the Gplony; while wheat, barley ahJ 
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oats are grown on the higher levels. With its great 
range of climate and soil all varieties of fruits and 
vegetables are grown, tropical and sub-tropical, as 
well as those of the temperate zones. The, pastoral 
industry is the most important, wool being still 
the largest article of export. There is a large and 
valuable coal-field in Natal, the chief mining centres 
being Dundee and Newcastle. Gfold is found in small 
quantities in various districts. In the interior plateau 
maize is grown and cattle are reared, and there are 
vast stores of minerals in certain districts, of which 
something will be said elsewhere. 

IJefore leaving the subject of tlte general physical 
features of the country, the chief points, in bare out¬ 
line, may here be recapitulated. A low-lying coast 
land, varying In width*; hill terraces, rising to the 
edge of the* plateau; then the^ interior plateau or high 

veldt. The western side has not such high mountaii^s 
• • 
and still fewer rivers, a lowe** average level, and a 

greater extent of barren desert^ which renders it 

almost valueless. Cape, Colony has a great e^etent 

of littoral and coast .land, but rising to the plateau 

extends far inland, containing within its territory the 

main geographical conditions of South Africa as* a* 

whole. Nivtal is a countrj^ of coast land, with terraces 
« * * 

rising to the plateau. Zululand, is a coast land; 
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Basutoland an interior highland country, among the 
high mountains of the Drakensberg. The Orange 
State, the Transvaal, the Bechuanaland protectorate. 
Southern* Khodesia (MatabililaUd and ^Mashona- 
land) are in •the main level tracts, on the great 
interior African plateau, German South-West Africa 
is a wilderness of high country with a narrow, sandy 
fringe next the coast. Portuguese* South-East Africa 
is mainly a level territory stretching inland from the 
sea, till it rises gradually in the neighbourhood of the 
plateau. 
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PAKT IV. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

f 

To turn to a very brief consideration of each of the 
chief political divisions in the year 1900 , so that the 
reader may gain some idea of their relative value. 

Within the area south of the Zambesi, a territory 
one-third the size of Canada, and more than one-third 
the combined area of the Australian Colonies, are t he 
following: Ciipe Colony, the mother-colony of South 
Africa, and Natal, both self-governing colonies; Basu- 
toland and ^ululand, both Crown Colonies ; the Trans¬ 
vaal, the Orange State, BritMi Bechuanaland, with 
KJiama’s counfry, Amatongaland, ,Swaziland; and 
finally the territory kn»Dwn jfs Southern Khodesia, 
lying between the Limpopo and Ztynbesi,t north and 
south, and between German and Portuguese South 
Africa, west and east. • 

CAPE COLONY. 

^ • 

^Cape Cok)ny, including British Bechmxnaland 
( 277,000 square miles), is a territory more than 
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twice as large as the United Kingdom, larger than 
Austria and Hungary, about the size of the South 
Atlantic States of America, but rather less than New 
South Wales in Australia. Cofnparatively little is 
available for tillage, and much is unsuited for cattle 
rearing. The population, very unequally distributed 
—in the north-western divisions it numbers only one 
to the square mile—is never more^thun seven to the 
square mile, or one-eightieth of the population of 
England. Some years ago, of the white population 
230,000 were Boers of Dutch or Huguenot descent, and 
150,000 British. The coast, especially the western 
side, is without natural harbours or mouths of navi¬ 
gable rivers. On the western and southern coasts there 
is a narrow strip of low ground, a mile or two wide, 

1 

broadening out here and there into open tracts. From 
this strip there is a risOj^either abruptly or in terraces, 
the great interior plateau. •• 

The harbours are ihdiffer^nt. To start from the 
west, •Walf^,sh Ba^; in German territory, over 700 
milt^s from Cape Town,-is*of horse-shoe shape, and 
affords a safe and sheltered an«horage. As the sole 
harbour on a long stretch of coast, the bay has some 

f 

"value, but its hinterland is a desert, cattle being the 
sole wealth of the native tribes. Port Nolloth, tlje 
little port for the copper-bearing districts of Namaqua- 
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land, is some 300 miles distant from Cape Town. 
Saldanha Bay, 60 miles north of Table Bay, is the 
best natural harbour on the south-western coast, but 
its position is bad with regard to the chief * centres of 
the colony, and the water supply is insufficient. No 
need here to say anything of Table Bay, except to 
remark that, although exposed to the noith-w^estern 
gales of the winter, and the winds which in summer 
blow with great violence through the gaps in the 
mountain range, the extensive breakwaters and 
harbour vrorks have created a tolerably safe shelter. 
Simons Bay, the Imperial coaling station, is a better 
harbour than Table Bay. Moskd Bay, about 240 
miles east of Cape Town, serves as an outlet for the 
central coast districts, but is exposed to gales from the 
south-east.^ The harbour at the mouth of the Knysna 
river, with a double bar, is\safe and landlocked, but 
practicable only for the few small ^ vessels engaged ^'n 
the local timber trade. * Port‘Elizabeth, the port and 
chief town of the eastern distrid^s, standing on the 
Bouth-western shores of »Algoa Bay, about 450 miles 
from Cape Town, is now the great port of Cape Colony, 
and the chief entrance port of South Africa. Though 
exposed to the south-east winds the anchorage is good, 
and, it is the terminus of a large railway communi¬ 
cation with the interior, being nearer ,the Transvaal 
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gold-fields than Cape Town. East London, the third 
seaport of the colony, is 150 miles from Port Elizabeth 
and 260 miles from Durban. The natural disad¬ 
vantages* of this port have been ‘partly overcome by 
artificial works', and with a railway to the Transvaal 
gold-fields shorter than from Port Elizabeth the trade 
is bound to increase. Such are the harbours of Cape 
Colony. The Natal littoral is similarly wanting in 
natural harbours. This deficiency on a stormy coast, 
and the absence of navigable rivers offering access to 
the interior, are responsible, as has been remarked, for 
the lateness of colonization and the slowness of expan¬ 
sion. For a century after the coast was known the 
interior remained a terra incognita, and South Africa 
was regarded as a mere place of call, to be touched at 
as seldom as possible. 

The present practicable seaboard of South Africa, it 
will be seen, lies l^etween Cape Town aifd Durban, with 
its centre at Algoa Bay, but 4he centre of gravity is 
shifting northward^, and with the coming opening 
of tlie great interior, the •Transvaal and Khodesia 
especially, the ports of Delagoa*Bay and Beira must 
take the premier place. The magnificent position of 
Delagoa Bay, 9 s regards access to the interior, is 
equalled by its natural advantages as ^ iirstTclass 
harbour, the •only one in South Africa, and for this 
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•* reason alone is of supreme value to the Power that is 
occupying South Africa by giant strides. 

The character of the rivers has already been given; 
when constant they are rapid, while the streams 
of the plateau are dry for the greater portion of the 
year. P^or irrigation purposes, as already explained, 
most South African streams are useless, and not 
merely in Cape Colony, but throughout South Africa; 
and if one excepts the Pungwe river running through 
Portuguese territory—a stream of no value for any 
considerable transport—there is not one navigable 
river. The niitural conditions wliich have made 
South Africa the most difficult of all countries for 
the progress of colonization can only be partially 
overcome by the introduction of railways. This means 
of communication may render the great interior 

i* 

easy of access, but no matter how elaborated, cannot 
altogether sujlply the deficiency of water and render 
the country as a whole, habitable for white settlers. 

In the discussion of the futti;;e of South-Africfi, 
the colonies of Canada and Australia are often referred 
to, but these territories in their more salient features 
are utterly dissimilar. Canada, for instance, has 

I. 

an admirable system of lakes and waterways which 
hav^.. acted as paths* for the pioneers of all kinds, 
and have greatly facilitated the progress of coloniza- 
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tion; the entrance to the country is by the magnifi¬ 
cent Gulf of St. Lawrence, the mouth of a rijer 
system which leads to the inmost interior. From 
the eastern coast-line on the Atlantic as far as the 
Kockies is an almost level stretch of country. In 
Australia, again, a country resembling South Africa 
in its geographical outline, we have a coast well 
furnished with natural harbours—some of the finest 
in the world — and an interior not shut off by 
mountains, but easy of access. These characteristic 
features of Australia and of Canada contrast strongly 
with the practically harbourless coasts, shut off in¬ 
terior, riverless tracts, and in many parts, rainless 
skies of South Africa. 

The rainfall varies greatly in different parts of 
the country; broadly speaking the north-west dis¬ 
tricts are almost rainless,‘the fall not exceeding tw'o 

or .three inches and that uncertain. • The most 

• • 

favoured districts are thdse froin the Cape eastwards, 
the south-ciisterly wifids carrying copious moisture 
from Mie Indian Ocean, which, on impact wdth the 
main mountain range, is discharged on the belt of 
country next the coast. In the Cape peninsula 

anff western districts it is the w'cstcrly and north- 

• • 

westerly winds which, in the wyiter montlts, bring , 
rain from the Atlantic. In the interior rains come 
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from east and west, and on the Karroo (literally a 
dry, or bare place) bordered both east and west by 
mountains which intercept these winds, the rainfall 
is very slight. In the different districts of Cape 
Colony there is a varying rainfall,' the average at 
Cape Town being about eight inches, but this is 
by no means constant from year to year. On the 
Karroo the rainfall is from five to fifteen inches. 
More than one-half of this district, about three 
hundred miles in length, has hardly a running stream ; 
the country has the character of a desert with little 
herbage and few trees; prickly shrubs and stunted 
bush are the only vegetation, and on these the sheep 
and goats have to feed. On the northern borders 
of this semi-desert stands Kimberley, well known 
as the centre of the diamond mining—the largest 
town from Cape Town to the Zambesi. 

^ The country known as Bechuanaland, though* of 
immense extent, has little practical value. It stands 
on the central plateau of South i\jFrica at an elevation 
of from 3,000 to 4,0G0 'feet above the sea. ‘ The 
climate is dry and bracing, the days in summer being 
intensely hot, while in winter the nights are proper- 
tionately cold. The rainfall itself \s not particularly 

»8iipiil, averaging 2& inches, but evaporation is so 
rapid that the resultant water anpplx is very scanty. 
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To the east the supply is better, though not on the • 
surface, and can be obtained by sinking wells; while 

the western side, known as the Kalahari, is practically 

• * 

a huge desert. 

Despite the drawbacks consequent on the lack of 
water, Bechuanaland, especially on the east, is by 
South Africans considered a fairly good pasture 
country in comparison with other districts, and cattle 
are grazed on the uplands, though the wfiter is often 
brackish. Timber is said to have been plentiful here 
at one time, but the trees were cut down to be used 
for the building of Kimberley, and at present there 
js only a certain amount of poor and scrubby wood. 
The supreme value of Bechuanaland — a thinly 
pastoral country, with its few scattered farms and 
catjle runs and a more or less nomad natijye popula¬ 
tion—was that it preserved the open highway to better 
countries, Matabililand and Mashonalaifd, and formed 
part of the great trade route ib the far interior. 

NATAL. 

The colony of Natal differs In many ways from 

tJiQ Cape. The country is fairly well watered, 

although the rivers are not fit for navigation. Grass 

is plentiful, timber grows near the coast, the cjjmate 

« 

is considerably warmer than in the more southern 

3* 
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* colony, and in the low strip bordering the sea is 
almost tropical. Lower down it becomes at once 
exceedingly hot and moist. On the slopes of the 
Drakenslierg the air is dry and bracing, the highest 
points being more lofty than any other South African 
mountains and reaching to close on 11,000 feet. The 
agriculture of Natal, mainly sugar growing, is largely 
carried on by coolies imported from the East Indies, 
whose numbers almost equal the Europeans, while 
the coloured population is in a majority of ten to 
one. The main element in the white population 
of the towns is British, the farmers of the interior 
being chiefly of Dutch extraction, with-^ a few Ger¬ 
mans. 

ZULULAND. 

I 

c 

Zululand, a Crown colony administered by the 

Governor of Natal, is situated north of that colony, 

between the Ti-ansvaal and the ocean, with Portugu<?se 

territory on the north. Tfte coast line, low^-lying 

and alluvial, is in great part so* malaripus ae to be 

hardly habitable ; the • country rises as it spreads 

inland and is more* healthy. There is no harbour, 

and no river whose mouth can be navigated, the 

coast being mainly composed of cliffs and sandhills. 

As an agricultural country Zululand has yet to be 
■ 

tested, but at present the crops are pqpr. Gold and 
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coal (the former of considerable promise) have, * 
however, been discovered, and the opening of ^the 
country may cause a change in the primitive methods 
of the Zulu, who has more of a pastoral than an 
agricultural befit. The native population is about 
200,000 and the European about 1,000. Until Zulu- 
land came under British rule it was the scene of 
constant internecine wars and massacres. Since its 
annexation it has enjoyed the blessings of peace, 
but little seems to have been done to open it up or 
exiiloit the natural advantages it may possess. To 
the north lies Amatongaland, a continujition of the 
1«>w-lying, fev€r-stricken malarious swamp of the Zulu 
coast-land. It is both unfertile and unhealthy, but its 
inhabitants, though of inferior physique to the Zulus, 
are more intelligent, cultivate the ground and go in 
large numbers to work in»Natal and at the Goldfields. 

GERMAJS* SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

% 

The imme^nse a.rei> on the west coast, lying between 
the •Portuguese West African possessions and Cape 
Colony (the Orange river being the border), known as 
Damaraland and Great Namaqualand, having some 800 
miles of sea-board and reaching inland on an average 
over 400 miles, is a terribly ^ry, barren^ waterless 
country, practically a desert, and barely populated. 
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The resources are, so far as known, of no great 
value. Coi3per mines may be developed in time, 
other minerals are said to abound in the interior, 
but the cost of transport is prohibitive. i-A narrow 
tract of loose and difficult sand li^s between the 
littorjil and the high interior, which is so dry as to 
be unfit for cultivation of any kind. Cattle is the 
chief means of livelihood. Only in the northern 
districts, however, is the country much inhabited (by 
the Ovampos, who devote themselves to cattle-breed¬ 
ing). The country is unfit for purposes of immigra¬ 
tion, and of a white population of less than 3,000, 
close on 800 are actually officials or soldiers. 
The only harbour, Walfish Bay, which belongs to 
Cape Colony, commands the road to the interior. 
Many German companies and one Anglo-German, the 

I 

South-West Africa Company,‘'have obtained concessions 
for the development of the country, especially the 
minerals, but these are believed to have accomplished 
very little. The character of the country precludes all 
hope of its being developed *»intemally, or of becoming 
an important highway to the interior, as was once 
hoped, nevertheless Gennany, for reasons of her own 

c 

attaches considerable importance to this colony, a's 
is shewn <hy the enqrmbus annual Imperial subsidy 
she grants it—£360,000. 
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PORTUGUESE SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 

• 

On the east coast, north and south of the Zambesi, 
covering tw length of some 1,400 miles, is the'extensive 
Portuguese territory. Portugal on the south touches 
Amatongaland, and in the section south of the Zambesi 
(the province of Lourengo Marques) is bordered by the 
Transvaiil and parts of Southern Rhodesia. Of the 
total population of the Portuguese territory (about 
1,500,000) only a few hundred are European subjects. 
The country south of the Zambesi, from the coast 
inland for a considerable distance, with an average of 
about a couple of hundred miles, is level, rising gradu¬ 
ally on reaching the slopes of the plateau. The country 
next the littoral is generally sandy and poor, but inland 
is well watered and very feltile, though, owing to 
ma*laria, extremely unhealthy. The country is quite 
lyisuited to European settlement, and tke development 
must depend on native •African, or rather on imported 

labour,.East Indian s>r Chinese; for the native popula- 

• • 

tion; owing to the intern^iciiie wars that have devas¬ 
tated this region, is now scanty. . Coal is found on the 
Zambesi, *near Tete, and elsewhere, and in course of 
time may be developed. Large tracts of the country 
have been given over as concessions to eom};^nies (the 
Mozambique Company being the chief), which have. 
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however, done little but dispose of certain of their 
rights to sub-companies, chiefly English. Game is 

r 

plentiful, and so is the pestilent tsetse fly, which works 
such havbc with cattle, making railway communication 
an absolute necessity. Beira is the* chief port for 
IVIashonaland and Matabililand, as Delagoa Bay (the 
finest in South Africa) is for the Transvaal. 

I 

THE ORANGE STATE. 

The Orange State, about half the size of the Trans¬ 
vaal, like the greater portion of that country, is part of 
the great interior plateau, and stands Between 4,000 
and 5,000 feet above sea-level. Hills lidre and thei-e 
reach a height of about 6,000 feet, and the climate is 
excellent. Barely wooded with scrub it has good 
pasturage, and* the streiims here do not altogether dry. 
With the exception of the south-eastern section, winch 
is very fertile t,and well adapted for corn growing, the 
country is pasture land, and is-divided into a number 
of grazing farms, capable at prcseijt of supporting only 
a scanty population. Tjje yhite inhabitants, mainly 
Dutch, with a sprinkling of English and Scotch, number 
only some 80,000 to an area almost equal to that of 
England, and there are about 130,000 natives. Cojtl 
exists and^ is worked, and a valuable diamond mine 
(Jagehfontein) has a considerable output. 
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TRANSVAAL. 


The country, in size about half the area of Cape 
Colony, is.])art of the plateau as already said, the hills 
on the east and* north being higher than in the Orange 
State; on the former they are over 6,000 feet in 
height. The lower parts, the hills and valleys on the 
edges of the plateau known as the banken-veldt, or 
“ terrace country ” and the bush veldt, are unhejilthy, 
but the rest of the country is on the whole healthy, 
thanks to the height, the eastern winds and summer 
rains. The country is divided into a number of farms 
(12,24o, of which 3,636 belonged to the Boer Govern¬ 
ment), the white population numbering probtibly about 
245,000, of whom two-thirds are concentrated in one 
spot, the Golden Kandt. The native population is 
ab6ut 700,000. The country admits of ciittle and sheep 


breeding, the cultivation of cereals of the growth of 
ti opical and sub-tropicah products. In the main, how¬ 


ever, aUdiough a well-watered, grazing Lind, the pastur¬ 
age is not to be comjiared with that of the Orange State, 
and there is a great deal of ‘Isour veldt/* Horse 
sickness is frequent in the north. There is little timber, 

ilsually stunted and of small value. The southern and 

« 

eastern sections, known as the High Veldt, .are at an 
elevation of4,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level. Tobacco, 
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a bastard plant brought from Sumatra, much prized 
throughout South Africa, especially on the high 
plateau, is largely exported to neighbouring terri¬ 
tories. Those who have once taken to Boer tobacco 
can, on the veldt, tolerate no other. During the 
winters, which are inclement, the cattle are moved to 
the lower country, chiefly on the eastern side of the 
Drakensberg, in biatal and the borders of Swaziland, or 
to the sheltered bush veldt. The occupation of the 
land is almost entirely in the hands of the Boers. On 
the whole an unattractive country so far as the settler 
is concerned, but there is gold, and gold is the attrac¬ 
tion of the Transvaal. The ever-persisteht, consistent 
“ banket ” of the Kandt has transformed the Transvaal, 
and conferred on it an importance which, however, 
cannot be permanent, its term of life being usually 
set down at a maximum of about half a century of 
years. 

BASUTOLAND. 

(I 

Basutoland is a small, remote, muuuuaiuuug) lu- 
land territory, situated between the Orange State 
on the west and north. Natal on the north and 
east, and Cape Colony on the south and east. Aboift 
Jwo-thirds. of the size of Switzerland, it is situated 
among the highest mountains of South Africa, the 
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Drakensberg, the summits next Natal, reaching to* 
over 10,000 feet. 

* §» 

A broken, timberless, tableland, over 6,000 feet 

M #■ 

high, encased by ranges and their spurs, its valleys 
are fertile and’ well watered. From the mountains 
rise the Orange river and the Caledon. The 
climfite is good, keen and bracing, with dry winters, 
the rains falling mostly in the summer time. The 
people are better agriculturists than other natives 
of South Africa. Of minerals, so far coal only 
has been found. The population is over 250,000, 
with some 600 Europeans, and already there are 
signs of over-i^opulation. In itself of little im¬ 
portance, except as a corn growing and horse and 
cattle breeding country, it is cut ofi from the 
highways and is almost an unknown land. 

MATABILILAND AND MASHONALAND. 

• • 

Two recent additions *to British territory in South 

Africa are JVla't^ibijiiland and Mashonaland, known 
as Sduthem Ehodesia, situated between the Zambesi 
and the Transvaal, north and south, and Northern 
Bechuanaland and the Portuguese territory next 
the sea, west ^nd east. The area of Southern 
Ehodesia is close on 200,000 square mil6S; |^ther« 
less than that^ of its western desert-like neighbour, 
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* the Bechuanaland protectorate, a country of less 
praqtical value now that communication with Khodesia 
can be assured from the sea through Portuguese 
territory and the Transvaal. Before this end had 
been secured Bechuanaland was of extreme import¬ 
ance as affording the one access to the northern 
region under British control. The tiny country 
ruled by Khama, the ablest and best of Africtin 
chiefs, with its population of some 2.^,0()0, is the 
only independent territory in this neighbourhood. 

Matabililand and Mashonaland are part of the 

% 

great plateau, a northern extension of the Tjansvaal 
tableland, with an average heiglit of 3,500 to 4,000 
feet. Altogether a different country, however, from 
Bechuanaland^— higher, more undulating, better 
wooded, better watered. A small range, the Matoppo 
hills, crosses the country* diagonally, from south- 
jrest to norlh-east, and forms^ the water-shad, 
northwards to the Zambesi,*and southwards to the 
Sabi and Jiirnpopo rivers, ‘'jh® country rises 
gradually from south atid "west, with a rather‘steep 
decline towards the Zambesi, while on the east, in 
the Manica country, the mountains skirting the 
plateau rise to over 7,000 feet. ^ Buluwayo, the 
.capital tR Matabililand, stands at an elevation of 
3,500 feet, while Salisbury, the capital of Masliona- 
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land, is some 1,500 feet higher. Towards the 
Limpopo, the northern border of the Transvaal, 
the country is much lower. 

0 « 

This region generally is covered with granite 
boulders and kopjes; there are many rivers, some 
of considerable size, and in parts fine timber; the 
soil is fertile and the pasturage good. In all these 
respects Matabililand and Mashonaland present a 
marked contrast to the rest of the internal plateau 
of South Africa. The mineral wealth, of which 
some further account is given later on, is con¬ 
siderable. On the slope towards the Zambesi the 
soil is deeper and •richer, but this section of the 
country falls within the Zambesi basin region and 

suffers from the pestilential climate common to the 

« 

whole Zambesi Valley. 

iflthough within the* tropics, the climate of 

IM^ahonaland and Matabililand as a wli^le is suitable 

• • 
for Europeans, and, notwithstanding the heat and 

certain -other disadwintages, may be pronounced a 
real ** white man’s country#’ It owes this dis¬ 
tinction not only to its elevation above sea level, 
but to the breezes from the Indian Ocean which 
prevail all the year. Cool evenings and nights can 
be counted upon no matter ho\f hot the day niay^ 
be. The most unhealthy parts are along the river 
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' valleys, especially those running from the Zambesi 
in the north and the Limpopo in the south, which 
lie low and are malarious. Of the two, Matabililand 
has the better reputation for healthy climate, the 
luxuriant vegetation in Mashonaland being con¬ 
ducive, at the end of the rainy season, to a certain 
amount of low fever. 

A large section of this country is favourable for 
sheep farming, and were it not for diseases such 
as rinderpest, which have swept away whole herds, 
would also be suitable for cattle. Its possibilities, 
despite such drawbacks as rinderpest, the scourge 

t 

of locusts, and occasional want of rain, have hardly 
been fully exploited. The w'ater supply is good 
and affords facilities for irrigation, while the climate 
permits the white man to work hard without injury 
to his health—two advantages by no means common 
•in South Africa. < * 

I 

The total European* population—chiefly concerned 
in mining interests — was said-to be ^ about 6,000 
before the war, a number which seems extremely 
small when it is remembered that Mashonaland was 
occupied in 1890 and Matabililand in 1893. ,The 
natives number several hundred thousand. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

PART I. 

hUSHMEN, HOTTENTOTS, KAFFIRS. 

Apart from all other considerations, the very numbers 
of the native8»in South Africa constitute an element 
in the problem which must be taken into account. 
Already in excess of the whites, they are increasing at 
a rapid rate ; hitherto, however, there has been ample 
room for the Europeans to confe in and settle without 
crowding out the natives, except from the ?)est lands. 
Since the advent of Europeans the coloured races have 
increased much mbre rapidly,^ for with their coming 
an end Jias been m^de to the waging of inter-tribal 

A ^ 

wars .and the wholesale sl^iugliter which was the rule, 
and new bmnches of employment have been ojyened 
to them, "rhe native races are three in number and 
vary greatly in appearance, language, character and 
habits. These races are the Bushmen, Hottentots, and 
the Bantu tribes whom we call Kaffirs.- 


4 
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The Aborigines of South Africa were the Bushmen, 
savages of a very low type. Pygmies, yellowish brown 
in coloiTir, hollow backed, they anointed their bodies 
with grease when obtainable, and then painted them¬ 
selves with soot or coloured clay. These people, who 
seem to have been scattered all over South Africa, did 
not cultivate the soil nor own cattle, but lived by the 
chase, for which they employed poisoned arrows, or 
upon wild plants and fruits, honey, locusts, and even 
carrion. Though incapable of toil they had great 
talent in all matters connected with the trapping and 
tracking of game, having extraordinary keenness of 
vision, fleetness of foot and power of endurance. 
They had no domestic animal but the dog. They 
wandered about in small groups, and their idea of 
government was so limited, that even parental claims 
were not respected as soon as they were able to provide 
, for themselves. Like the black men of Austra,lia, 
incapable of becoming accUstomed to civilised life, 
driven back by the white man who was often com¬ 
pelled to kill them in self defence, and elsewhere 
finding the means of support gone owing to the 

n 

decrease of game, they are now almost extinct. The 
only trace left of them will shortly be found in £he 
draw^rgs of wild animals in red, yellow and black, 
often spirited and clever, which they made on cliffs 
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find rocks in various parts of the country, from the 
Zambesi southwards to the Cape. 

The Hottentots, a people much more Advanced 
towards civilisation, were found by the Portuguese 
explorers in the regions east and north of the Cape. 
Whence or how they came, no one yet has been able 
to tell. The theory that they camp from the north 
and dispossessed the Bushmen, forcing these into the 
less fertile interior region, seems unsupported by 
evidence. Some have it that they sprang originally 
from Bushman stock, others that the Bushmen were 
simply Hottentots who had deteriorated owing to the 
loss of their domestic cattle. Neither of these theories 
seem altogether satisfactory. Their languages are of 
different construction, though both abound with clicks; 
the^ Bushman was a strict monogamist .while the 
Hottentot customs admitted of polygamy, and the 
construction of tl^ skull differs widely in the two 
races. In the colour of the skfn, and the short, woolly 
or rather wiry hair, ^frowing in clumps, they are the 
same*, and both have small hands and feet. But the 
Hottentot^, though small men, were not Pygmies, and 
were superior to the Bushmen physically and intel¬ 
lectually. They .were never numerous, and between 
them and the Bushmen there was a constant an(h 
deadly feud. .They possessed sheep and cattle, de- 

4 * 
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pended mainly upon milk and did not practise iigri- 
cultoe. Living in communities under chiefs who 
had vciy little authority, they were frequently at 
feud with one another, and nearly always with the 
Bushmen, who stole their cattle. These thought¬ 
less and good-natured people, living in idleness and 
in indescribably filthy surroundings, were difficult to 
domesticate for purposes of service. They have, how¬ 
ever, shown themselves capable of improvement, and 
many Hottentots have adopted European habits, 
while not one Bushman of pure blood has been known 

c 

to do so. Smallpox and other epidemics reduced their 

numbers and they are now very few, though in the 

mixed population of Cape Town there are strong 

traces of Hottentot blood, as there are of Malay and 

< 

of the descendants of Negro slaves from the West 
Coast. “ 

The Bantuif, called also Kaffirs, occupy 1 he wholtv of 
South Africa from the ^Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
and southwards from the Upper Nile. /These tribes 
before the arrival of Europeans were pressing'down 
by a variety of routes into South Africa, stalwart 
people with some knowledge of agriculture and metal- 
with a Goveniment and an elaborate system of 
law. ^hose south pf the Zambesi are well made, 
about the average height of a European, varying con- 
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siderably in colour, some black and some brown. They * 
are a healthy and vigorous stock, and the most prolific 
people in South Africa. In recent .times amfl^st the 
Bantus the Zulus have been distinguished for their 
fighting organisation and courage, the Fingos for their 
coniinercial aptitude, the Basutos for steady industry. 
'I’fie, only tribe in .all South Africa which has preserved 
its independence is that under Kharna, a Christian 
BeL'huaiia chief, who by his ability and uprightness 
has preseu-ved his people from demoralising influences, 
and by the exercise of singular diplomacy has avoided 
all collision with the white men. 

In the earfy da 3 \s of the Dutch little was known of 
the natives in the interior, except that there were a 
number of tribes frequently at war with one another. 
In different parts of the country there were tribes 
speaking the same dialc(5t, with other tribes between, 
jq^t as to a lesser extent there are to-da,^. They wer§ 
roaming people, little flttachtd to the soil. Inter¬ 
necine wsirfurc was^tlie rule throughout the whole of 
Africa from North to South, and the rise of some 
leaders with commanding qualities led to the ravaging 
of some neighbouring, or even far distant, territory 
which was conquered and a kingdom set up. This 
accounts for the curious fact* ali^ady menticr<‘^ that, 
people speaking the same dialect were found, and 
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still exist, in widely separated regions, for instance 
nortli of the Zambesi river and far south of it. The 
rise of'^he Zulu ..chief Chaka illustrates this fact. 
This extraordinaiy man, who was of the Napoleonic 
type, combined unusual ability with* absolute des¬ 
potism, raised the then small tribe of Zulus to the 
command of other neighbouring tribes, and created a 

I 

military system which was destined first to carry 
devastation far and wide amongst the native states 
of South Africa, and later on even to seriously test 
the military strength of a great European Power. 
This military genius, for such he was, considering the 
material and resources he had to deal with, armed his 
men with the assegai, and produced within a short 
period a force admirably drilled in regiments, ready to 
act together and engage the enemy with such spirit 
that no native force could lesist, and even European 
troops, with modern firearms, could hardly withstand 

t 

the shock of their attack. Osaka’s method of carry¬ 
ing war into the neighbouring regions was e\> 3 n more 
bloody than the ordinary native wars, where qimrter 
is unknown. The indiscriminate slaughter and devas¬ 
tation which accompanied his raids were something 

indescribable. Whole country sides, as the writer 

% 

^has se^, were cleared of their population, leaving in 
after years hardly a trace of human habitation. 
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Eastern Mashonaland is an example of the effects of 
such devastating raids upon some of the i^ive 
tribes, "Some fifty years ago,” says Seloi^'^this 
fine country must have been thickly inhabited,” as 
almost every valley has, at one time or another, been 
under cultivation. The sites of villages are also very 
numerous, though now only marked by a few deep 
pits from which the natives obtained* the clay used by 
them for plastering their huts and making their cook¬ 
ing pots, and also the presence usually of a cluster of 
huge acacia trees, which grow to a far greater size on 
the sites of old villages than anywhere else. On the 
Ft^mmit of eyery hill may be found the walls, in more 
or less perfect preser\"ation, of what, I think, must 
have been cattle kraals. These walls are very neatly 
built of squared stones, nicely fitted together, but 
undemented with any kind of mortar. Tlie peaceful 
people inhabiting this part of Africa must then have 
been in the zenith of their pro^^erity. Herds of their 
small but beautiful jattle lowed in every valley, and 
their, rich and fertife country xloubtless afforded them 
an abundance of vegetable food.. About 1840, how¬ 
ever, the iMatabili Zulus, under their warlike chief 
Umziligazi, settled in the country which they now 
inhabit, and very soon bands of these ferocious and 
bloodthirsty savages overran the peaceful vales of the 
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Mashona country in every direction. The poor 
Mashonas, unskilled in war, and living, moreover, 
in communities scattered all over the country, 

without a central government, fell an easy prey before 
the fierce invaders, and very soon every stream in 
their countrv ran red with their blood, whilst vultures 
and hyenas feasted undisturbed amidst the ruins of 
their devastated" homes. Their cattle, sheep and 
goats were driven off by their conquerors, and their 
children, when old enough to walk, and not above ton 
or twelve years of age, were taken for slaves; the 
little children too young to walk were of* course killed, 
together with their mothers. In a vory few years 
there were no more Mashonas left in the open 
country, the remnant that had esca[»ed massacre 
having fled into the fmountainous districts to the 
south and 'east of their former dwellings, where they 
still live. Tl^us, in a short time an immense extent 
of fertile country, that had,^perhiips, for ages past, 
supported a large and thriving community, wgis again 

ft ^ 

given back to nature; and so it reihains to the present 
day—an utterly uninhabited country, roamed over at 
will by herds of elands and other antelopes.*' 

Thus the various sections of the Zulu race over-lan 
different parts of the country, extending even to the 

L' r . 

* Written prior-to the occupation of Mashonaland in ISJK). 
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north of the Zambesi, the Matabili conquering what 
is known as Matabililand in 1838, and the Angorji in 
1837 making their way to the ^ neighbou|&iood of 
Nyassalfintl, where they are to this day. Some of the 
Kaffir tribes were driven by the Zulus to various 
parts, some to what is now Basutoland, others to 
Bechuanaland, some to the banks of the Zambesi. 
The Gaza Zulus devastated the cofintry watered by 
the liowor Lim[)opo and Sabi rivers, now Portuguese 
territory. The Zulu power is now completely de¬ 
stroyed. The main branch under Cetewayo w'as broken 
up in 1879,* the Matabili under Lobengula were 
c onquered in 1893, and the last branch, the weakest 
and least warlike of the three, was overthrown by the 
Portuguese, their chief, Gungunhana, being seized and 
deported in 1896. Thus ended the last of the Zulus, 
a race that played such ^ great role in fts time in 
South African history. 



PART II. 

A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 

Little as the shbject is mentioned or taken into 
account, the question of the blacks in South Africa is 
one of supreme importance. There are some six to 
eight million blacks south of the Zambesi, while 
there are not more than three-quarters' of a million 
whites. Broadly speaking, in Cape Colony and the 
Transvaal they are more than thrice as numerous, in 
Natal ten times, in the Orange State twice, while 
in the rest of the country occupied by Europeans, 
whether British, German nr Portuguese, the pro¬ 
portion is probably over four million natives to 10,000 
Europeans, or a proportion of *400 t‘o 1. 

This proportion, too, does not appear likely to be 
greatly diminished with tbe increase of emigration 
and natural growth of the white population, for the 
blacks are at present increasing more rapidly than the 
whites. The Kaffirs, the most prolific race in South 
Africa, are prospering and multiplying everywhere, 

»• V ' 

both where untouched by the European and where 
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found under his rule. Land is plentiful, the climate 
generally suited to the black man, and the soil fertile. 
With the advent of the Europejin has cotne the 
cessation of wars, and the internecine conflicts which 
kept down the pbpulation, also the wholesale slaughter 
carried on by native chiefs .with the assistance of witch 
doctors. The problem in South Africa of the two 
races, black and white, living together, will have to 
be faced. Self-governing colonies in the temperate 
zone peopled by Europeans govern themselves j tropical 
colonies with a predominant coloured population 
are governed Iby the Colonial Office through loail 
rtrpresentatives. It is evident that what is suitable for 
one is not suitable for the other. Here in South 
Africa is the case of a country which has self-govern¬ 
ment, yet with two races, one, the majority, being, 
as in the Southern States of America, native. The 
difficulty has existed for many years in»the Southern 
States, but under dilFeifent CQnditions—the majority 
in America ^ being Mihite, while in Africa the con¬ 
tinent is peopled by an immense reserve of coloured 
races. Even taking the southern slave States, the 
difference in proportion is startling, for there the 
blacks are only half as numerous as the whites, 
while in South Africa thby ^are four times as 
many. 
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The African native races are far behind the negroes 
of ti^ Southern States in civilization, the latter having 
had t\y\ centurie§ of training and education, and 
speaking the same language as their masteia?. 

If under such conditions there exists in America a 
problem which has puzzled the wisest heads, how 
much more serious must be the state of affairs in a 
country where a* handful of while men—iheinselves 
split into tw'o camps—are face to face with a vast 
black population. At jjresent the line of cleavage is 
very wide between whites and blacks in Africa, but the 
Kaffir, who is absolutely indispensable to*the European 
at present, as he does all the rougher and harder work 
which the white man directs, is nevertheless capable 
of rising to a higher level. It is not likely that he 
can be pushed back, Us has been suggestf’d, to tlie 
unhealthy Zambesi basin and north of that river. 
The Kaffirs me more children of the soil than t|^e 
Europeans, they are iijcreasitig rapidly, and gaining 
strength morally and physically, from the (discipline 
imposed on them. 

At present they g-re universally regarded with con¬ 
tempt and aversion, not merely by the Dutch, though 
they perhaps have these feelings in an exaggerated 
form, but by all European settlers. They are too 
primitive in their development as yet ^to resent this 
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attitude, but a people with such native intelligence as 
must be possessed, for instance, by the Zulus/ Vho 
organized a great military power, and enacted a strict 
code of law, cannot be depended on to remain always 
in a state of subjection. 

The practicfil lesson to be drawn from even a cursory 
consideration of a question which may take years to 
come to a head, is the necessity for union among the 
white races which dominate South Africa. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY 

PART I. 

GENESIS OP CAPE COLONY. 

Hitherto South Africa has been a practical illustration 
of the irony of Fate. “ He that soweth shall not reap,’* 
might well have been written of this land, and if it is 
true that all things acquire value in men’s eyes in pro¬ 
portion to the trouble they must take to •get them, 
then of all countries Soufti Africa, if it ia ever fully 
developed, will be tljie most precious, • 

To return to the first part olF this statement. The 
Portuguese discovergiJ South Africa in 1486, when they 
landed at Table Bay and used it as a watering place for 
their ships.^ They w^ere, however, frightened away from 
their new discovery by the savagery of the natives and 
the rough nature of the coast—they christened the 
chief promontory the Cape of Storms. The Dutch • 
thereupon took advantage of their too easily checked 

5 
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enterprize, and used Table Bay for nearly a centui’y for 
purposes of rest and refreshing on their way to the far 
off East Indies. The English made the same use of 
it, both races—English and Dutch—of the same stolid 
Teuton stock, finding no insurmountable difficulties in 
either coast or natives. The sliipwreck of certain 
Dutch mariners on the shores of Table Bay in 1648— 
a century and a half after it was first discovered—was 
one of those accidents which do more to make history 
than the most carefully planned evolutions. They took 
reports of the fertility of the soil back to Holland, 
and the Dutch lu\st India Company—then almost 
half a century old, and in great power—sent- a 
hundred settlers to establish a fort, grow vegetables 
and collect provisions to supply passing Dutch ships. 
It was the. trade with the East Indies that gave the 
Cape her first importance, .^nd it was the cutting of 
the Suez Gana*l, more than 220 years later (in 186.9) 
which, by destroying the value of the Ctipe route, till 
then the sole ocean highway to Indi^i, gave South Africji, 
thus thrown on her own resources, her greatest 
impetus in becoming an independent factor in world 
history. 

c 

The Dutch founded a settlement, but when it grew 
.,to be fi colony, it was no longer Dutch—in all essentials 
it had lost touch and kinship with the mother country. 
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Nor was it even in name to be linked with the land wjiich 
gave it birth. The English came and took from 
Holland even the semblance 0 / suzerainty. The 

strange chicks—who were neither ducks nor fowls— 

■ 

were foster-mothered by a new hen, and some of them, 
desiring no mothering at all, but merely their freedom, 
developed wings and flew away. Tlie foster mother 
clucked and fussed, but the chicks were gone, and after 
many vicissitudes they grew into fine strong birds, 
but never, never, “ charm she never so wisely ” would 
they come back peaceably under the pseudo-maternal 
wing. 

Such in outline is the early history of South 
Africa. The Portuguese discovered, the Dutch settled, 
the English took possession, and out of the elements 
involved in this process—in which the Portugese have 
little j)art—South Africa was evolved. 

The Portuguese, ^when they deserted Table Bay, • 
founded colonies at Sofafa and* along the malarious 
and enervating east fionst, where they languished on, 
tradinjf a little, making frditle^s attempts to exiilore 
along the fever-stricken valleys of the Zambesi, and 
gradually almost disappearing, though th€y retained the 
country over which.their flag still droops— waves is too 
energetic an expression. 

The Dutch, wlw arrived at Table Bay in 1653, were 

5 * 
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all servants of the Dutch East India Company, and 
regarded themselves as only temporarily banished to the 
distant unknown Cape of Good Hope, as it had been 
re-named. They confined themselves tct the Cape 
peninsula, and as they were few—hardly any had 
brought wives or families—and the soil was fertile 
and repaid cultivp,tion, the Company, in 1658, imported 
slave labour—negroes from West Africa—and shortly 
after Asiatic convicts, mostly from the East Indies, 
who intermarried with the Hottentot women and so 
formed another mixed race. No attempt was made by 

i 

Holland to send out emigrants of her own blood to 
balance these inferior elements. The Dutch, as a 
matter of fact, were neither numerous nor poor enough 
to colonise. They had acquired, by dint of force of 
character* which compensated for the smallness of 

^ a 

their numbers, an importance far greater than 
their absolute strength warranted^ They had rich and 
important possessions fn the *h^ist Indies which absorbed 
all their trading energies. At^* their bfst'they W'ere 
comfortable, prosperods, ihercantile folk, who all had 
good homes in thdir mother country and did not want 
to settle else\^here. They \rould trade and voyage and 
face the perils of the deep, but alw^iys with the goal in 
view—no dream of world empire but a comfortable 
seat on a sunny bench in a trim tulip garden, wdth a 
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clean substantial house at back, and a vista in front of 

9 

low-lying flats, winding canals and rows of poplars 
fading into the cool grey distance. So the few who 
cfime to ll« Cape were not of the best class, and it was 
rather necessity than choice which drove them to 
accept service with the Company and settle, somewhat 
grudgingly, on the extremest point of South Africa. 
The distance and expense of a journey to Holland 
naturally were insuperable obstacles to settlers, 
and to them came a band of exiles who had even 
less choice in the matter of dwelling place than 
t heinselves. * 

In 1689 arrived at the Cape some 300 French 

Huguenots who, driven by the Edict of Nantes 

from their own land, and having taken refuge in 

Holhind, were sent on to the new countr^^ where she 

ha(l recently raisetl her flag. South Africa to them 

meant not a temj^orary exile, but tlfe land where^ 

willy nilly, they and thdir children must live and die, 

and the;f gave permanence to the South African 

sentiment, while they raised? the whole tone of the 

society which they found there. -They were of supe- 

rior rank, culture Jind refinement >0 the original 

Dutch settlers, and were besides possessed of many 

arts—viticulture among others -y- which they ^intro-, 

_ * 

duced into thp settlement. The strict intolerance of 
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the Dutch East India Company refused any separate 
rights as a civil or religious community to these 
French emigrants, 'and they became in the course 
of a century entirely merged in the Dutch population, 
though their names are still preserved in some of the 
oldest and best families both of the Cape Dutch and 
the Doers. 

We have now two of the chief ingredients which 
went to the making of the Afrikander. The old Dutch 
stock, of the uncultured class, sturdy, physically sound, 
brave, independent, ignorant and simple, with a 
religion which lacked all theological stibtleties and 
accepted the Bible verbally as its guide, but laid most 
stress on the “ root and branch ” passages of the Old 
Testament, just as in modem times we incline more 
favourably ^ to the less uncompromising parts of the 
New. To them came a second eldfnent, weaker, but 
more subtle, varying from them in every point save 
in religion, so that from •'both feurces the South AfricJin 
drew one common inspiration. Tlie dominant feature 
in the creed for which the Huguenots sacrificed ttieir 
homes and country was independence; the refusal to 
acknowledge eatifiblished canons; the return, after 
centuries of sacerdotalism and polemical intricacy to 
*a simple, fundamental, narrow belief. For this belief, 
right or wrong, they were willing to dje rather than 
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rccn-iit, find so, to the natural obstinacy of, the Teuton 
race which was strongly developed in the sturdy And 
strong-willed Dutch, they added thQ fanatical devotion 
of religious martyrs. Another element is worthy of 
notice. Oppression and persecution teach men to 
dissemble their true selves. Perhaps the Boer of 
to-day owes some part of his natural " slimness ” to 
the lessons learnt by his Huguenot* ancestors under 
Louis XIV. 

Here then was the beginning of South African 
empire. A handful of Dutcli servants of a Company, 
two or thrcic handfuls of French fugitives and a motley 
collection of coloured people, negroes, Malays, Kaffirs 
and Hottentots. Very soon the settlement had spread 
out from its original limits. The area of land suitable 
for agriculture was limited, the demand for fresh meat 
by*t)assing vessels* encouji^iged cattle farming, and 
above all, from the first the tendency of Uie Afrikander 
(who was evolving dht of^the tyo European elements)* 
was to isolate himself. He liked plenty of elbow room. 
This/eature m his character w^s partly an outcome of 
his stem religion, which discouraged all the arts and 
amenities eff social life, and taught him^ find happiness 
in Solemn communion with his soul in the solitudes 
where he could feel the overshadowing presence of his 
Creator. It is not a pure accident that European 
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South Africa has no indigenous art, no poetry, no 
mulic of her own. Her sons were trained in a stem 
school, and, besides#South Africa herself is no luxurious 
mother-land, where adopted children could^ settle and 
develop themselves in peace and comfort. 

From the first the settlers had to contend with 
difliculties. Whenever they spread out a little fur¬ 
ther into the interior in search of fresh pasture for 
their animals, for the grass was thin—another reason 
to drive men apart—they had to contend with fierce 
savages. The powerful and even aggressive Kaffirs 
harried them, and the deadly lit tle Bushmen lurked 
behind tree or ko[)je with ])oisoned arrows. I dons, 
wolves, jackals, the fierce strong buffiilo, and many 
other predatory animals threatened their flocks, and 
the farmer lived with gun in hand and taught his sons 
to do the same as soon as they were strong enough' to 
hold one. ^ 

« I 

Meanwhile tne Dutch Kast*^ India T'ornpany ruled at 
Cape Town, and as might be expected of a government 

ft V 

whose head was in Hoi land*—several months’ journey 
away—corruption Mfas the order of the day. While 
the settlers ren^ined in the vicinity of the fort at Cape 
Town they could be ruled with some success, but when 
they moved away the^ became practically indc|)endent, 
for tfco Governor had no means of enforcing his 
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authority. At the end of the 17th century, when the 
inland movement had just begun, the Dutch authori¬ 
ties, in answer to an appeal from -the Governor, sent 
out a shipjoad of young women from the orphan 
schools, as wives for the settlers. This increased the 
links which were fast binding them to South Africa, 
and weakened still further their connection with the 
old coimtrv. 

V 

A i)icturc of these early Boers (or fanners) in the 
middle of the 18tli century, would contrast strangely 
with the condition of society in the western world 
which they left behind them, nearly a century before. 
In that century matters had developed fast in Europe, 
the great wave of u])heaval and revolution which was 
shortly to brejik had slowly but surely gathered 
strength. The luxury :ind cofruption of the aristo¬ 
cracy, the degradation of religion, whose ministers 

were too often the mere hangers on ami proteges of 

• • 
great men, or else were rtiemsulves political schemers ; 

the poverty and oppression of the lower classes—these 

• • 

were* the salient features of sooiety in Western Europe. 
In Americii the spirit of independence was maturing 
rapidly un?ler the forcing glass of a h^e government 
which regarded colonies in the light of milch cows. 
How far from all this tutmoil seems the little 
South African^ colony! Here, in the town at the 
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Cape, the old Dutch colonists had built their houses 
like those of the Fatherland, with broad open “ stocp,” 
low rooms, and general trimness of aspect. But a 
majority of the colonists had moved away, and 
although they built farms and nominally settled in 
particular districts, it was their custom, during a 
greater pait of the year, to live in a tent-waggon, 
following their chttle from spot to spot in the wild 
unclaimed interior to find fresh pasture. Obviously 
in a country infested with so much danger the w'ife 
and children could not be left behind, so the whole 
family moved from place to place togejther, and the 
“ trek boers,” or wandering farmers, acquired yet 
another characteristic vrhich beciime engrafted in 
them. There was, doubtless, much that was pleasant 
in this rough free life^ with its independence of all 
conventions, its slow, sunny^ days. The waggon lum¬ 
bering over the roadless veldt, the children running 
Alongside ; the halt by some gtreaifi, and the al fresco 
meal. Privations there were, and dangers from man 
and beast, so that the fayne|;^s son §rew up*healthy,and 
hardy, brave and cunning, for he learnt to ride all day 
without food, t^^hoot straight anywhere aifd anyhow, 
and to out-mano 0 uvre the malicious Bushmen or the 
wild beast of the veldt.* But there Vas another side. 
Education was impossible, the farmer knew little of 
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book-learning, his son knew nothing. The only book 
was the Bible, and this was read and interpreted with 
absolute literalness. The women 4:oo, who had no 
opportunity in the waggon life for exercising a house¬ 
wife’s pride, lost their neat and orderly w.ays; and 
above all, the employment of slaves, who were used for 
all menial purposes, and for what little agriculture the 
farmer practised in the neighbourhood of his farm, 
had a deleterious effect on the monil character of the 
Boers. 

It has been noticed that the practice of shivery 
brings out inevitably some of the worst traits of a 
man’s character. In the first place it teaches him 
to despise manual labour; in the second, by placing 
him in relations of such supreme control and 
superiority over his fellow-men; it induces a cerhiin 
cjillousness, a disposition lo regard them more as 
brutes than men. Many of the nativt Hottentots, 
as well as the imported negrpes, became slaves to * 
the Boers,‘'and from the very first the latter regarded 
their dark-skinned dependants vitb absolute contempt. 
They were “the sons of Ham,” .cursed from their 
birth, hewets of wood and drawers o^water to the 
morh favoured races. 

It is a curious *trait of the 
that he had none of the instinct which leads men 
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to organise themselves, to make hiws for mutual 
% 

protection and benefit and so to evolve a government. 
To begin with, tl<e early settlers brought with them 
no traditions of elective government, and for many 
years they were still the bondmen ’of a Company. 
The rule of that Company was autocratic and cramping 
to the energies, and although certain of the citizens 
were, after a time, admitted to the council appointed 
to aid the Governor in his deliberations, little was 
done to promote trade, or encourage enterprize, while 
the monopolies enjoyed by the Company and the 
restriction on trading with the naHves made it 
impossible for individual effort to recoup itself. All 
these circumstances confirmed the farmer in his 
determination to trek away from these tiresome 
regulations, and to liVe his own life without official 
interference. He did not <5ee why, when by his own 
strength he Was maintaining himself and family^in 
a country where his rpiondatn government had never 

penetrated, he should still payj;axes and ac1<nowledge 

• • 

allegiance, and this «im()le and rude idea •of a 
commonwealth of .individual responsibilities took a 
strong hold o^his imagination. The onfy organisa¬ 
tion he attempted was to form war bands—com- 
inandos—for defence and offence against the Kaffirs 
and Bushmen.' Thus began the rifi^ which, grow- 
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ing wider, sepiirated Boer and Burgher, farmer 
and townsman, from each other in character and 
customs. 

At the Olid of the eighteenth century, the Colony 
of South Africa’ was divided into four districts, Cape 
Town, Swellendam, Stellenboscli and Grraaf Reinet, 
nominally administered by Landdrosts and Heem- 
raden, under the direction of the Ciovernor, who in 
turn was responsible to the Directors of the Company 
in Holland. 

The total European population at this period was 
about 10,000,’of whom about one-sixth were servants 
of the Company. The remainder were mostly the 
farmers living in tlie outlying districts — the trek 
boers, and their children. The slave population was 

slightly in excess of the European, but the percentage 

* ♦ 

of adult w’hite males w’as* higher. The limits of the 
Colony at the end of the eighteenth* century were 
theoretically the Great* Fish triver on the east and 
the Orange river on tjie north, though a large portion 
of the country north of ttie 4Carroo w'hich belongs to 
the great interior plateau was still a virgin country, 
being coifsidered unsuitable even fp» pasturage on 
account of its lack of rivers and scanty rainfall. 

The first Kaffir war, in 178D, which was precipitated 

* • 

by the incursions of that tribe across the Great Fish 
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river, gave the Boer commandos a chance of proving 
their mettle. The Kaffirs were driven back into 
their own territory. 

Three years previous h) this, the Declaration of 
Independence had awakened an echo in this iiir off 
Colony, the tangible proof of which lies in their 
appeal, in 1779, to the Government in Amsterdam 
for reform of the evils which they suffered at the 
hands of the East India Company, That Company 
was in difficulties on every side, but the Government 
of the Netherlands was hardly loss awkwardly placed. 
As the revolutionary party and the supt)orters of the 
Stadtholder were disputing for supremacy, and the 
colonies in the east were threatened by Britain, 
under the circumstiinces it is little wonder that the 
matter of^’-eform for'“South Africa w^as allowed to 
stand over for some ton yeurs. Meanwhile, in 1780, 


Great Britain,® on the discovery that Holland had be^n 

• • 

furnishing aid to the n-ebelKous colonists of North 
America, declared war with her, Jind made an attempt 
to seize the Cape—an* attempt frustrated by* the 


prompt action of France, who came to the rescue 
and for some after left a French regiment to 
help to garrison Cape Town, This effort of England 


to seize the Cape increased its importance in the 


eyes of the Netherlands Government, and efforts 
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were made to strengthen its defences, while its 
garrison was swelled by Swiss and German merce¬ 
naries. No really adequate reformTs in the control 
of commerce or re-arrangement of the governmental 
methods of the East India Company were carried 
into effect, and while the foreigners increased the 
town population, and so made the life and trade of 
Cape Town more lively, no attention was paid to 
the pressing need of the farmers, who were once more 
attacked in force by the ICaffirs. They were willing 
to arm and protect their property themselves, but 
the Govemmeht, making the first of a series of 
blunders which have marked the dealings of Europeans 
with natives in South Africa, refused to allow the 
use of force, and endeavoured to buy off the Kaffirs. 
The following year the Dutch East India^Company 
finally collapsed. All its wDrk was at once abandoned 
at the Cape and elsewffiere, the Govemot withdrawn, 
and the Colony left practically headless, and in a 

state of administrative and financial confusion, to 

• • 

which• was added the danger • of invasion on the 
frontiers. In 1792 two commissioners were sent by 
the States (?eneral to reform matters^a^d they were 
engaged in this duty for more than a year, at the 
end of which time they departed, leaving a better 
balance sheet a^d a Governor, but an accompanying 
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load of taxation which the ill-disciplined colonists 
were loth to bear. 

The farmers of two districts rose in revolt, and 
calling themselves “ Nationals,” in e iiulation of the 
French revolutionaries, founded miniature republics 
of their own. The spirit of Liberty and Equality— 
though hardly of Fraternity—had winged her way 
from troubled Europe to far off Africa. 

The armies of France overran the Netherlands; 
the Republican party drove the Stadtholder over-sea 
to England, and the Republic of Batavia emerged 
from the wreck of the United NetheHands. Under 
such conditions little helj) could be given to the 
unfortunate Governor of the Cape. 

At this juncture, when the Colony was in a state of 
chaos—in/«rnal dissensions, fear of foreign invasion, lack 
of funds, and general confusion—the third European 
Power who ^yas to stamp her name on South Africa, 
arrived upon the scene. William of Orange, a fugitive 
in England, wrote a letter conunanding the Governor 
of the Cape to admit BriGsh troops in order to protect 
the Colony against the French—a curious incident 
viewed in tllb light of later events, but not without 
its parallels in history. The Moors in Spain and 
the Manchus in 'Cl;^& are two well-known instances 
of the guests who afterwards refusec] to leave when 
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they had settled the difficulties which had led •to 
their invitation. As the French were in close alliance 
with the Batavian Government, it was rather a case 
of “ six of one and half a dozen of the other,” but 
the scruples of the Governor, who felt himself bound 
to uphold his countrymen rather than his fugitive 
sovereign, were forcibly overcome, and in September 
1795, British forces first occupied Cape Town. They 
remained in occupation until 1803, for the first year 
merely as allies of the Stadtholder, and after that the 
Cape was declared a Crown Colony. 

The Governors appointe<l by Great Britain en¬ 
countered considerable difficulties. In the first place 
they had to deal with a people w’ho had never yet 
known good and equable government, and who, never 
having been accustomed to tile exercise^ of even 
electoral functions, were incapable of governing them- 
selvjfs. Notwithstanding this, a strong * or even a 
consistent rule would have®soon •reconciled the South 

Africans to* the dominion of a foreigner. Unfortu- 

. • 

nately Jthis was apparently hot •forthcoming. In the 
seven and a half years of English •occupation there 
were five adntinistrations—two civilian^gdVemors, and 
two military, one of whom acted twice. The conse- 
quent changes of the policy abd ^personnel of the 
Government were fatal, and notwithstanding un- 

6 
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doubted reforms in the opening of trade and abolition 
of taxes, the colonists, especially the farmers who were 
not particularly benefited by these reforms, and who 
did feel the want of a strong hand to Itelp them in 
their struggle with the natives, were far from satisfied 
under British rule. The farmers of Graaf Reinot, 
upon whom had fallen the heaviest burden in the 
Kaffir wars, and who were in revolt at the time of the 
English occupation, only gave a grudging submission 
after a whole year of independence, and in 1799 and 
1801 again took up arms against the Government. 
While affairs were still in this unsettled condition, the 
peace of Amiens (March, 1802) readjusted the claims 
of England and Holland, and while assuring to the 
former the possession of Ceylon, restored the Cape to 
the latter, with free access to its ports for British 
vessels. The evacuation “took place in 1803, but war 

c 

broke out again almost immediately between Plngland 
and the Netherlands, and* the fonner did not delay 
in attacking the Cape, whose value and weakness she 
was well acquaintecT with. The last years 'of the 
Dutch in the Chpe were their best, and the record 
of their fast Governor, Janssens, shows what an 
immense difference one man—if he is the right man 
—ocan make in a s?ituation like this. Much had been 
done to restore peace and prosperity to the Colony 
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when in 1806 the English fleet under Baird arrived 
at Table Bay, and after a futile resistance by the 
Governor, whose forces were outnumbered by three to 
one, the Colony capitulated, and was finally occupied 
by the English: This action on the part of G-reat 
Britain was one of a long chain of events made 
inevitable by the Napoleonic wars. The Netherlands, 
England’s ancient ally, were under the thumb of 
France, and England and France were at death grips 
with each other. The Cape, too, had become of first 
importance to Great Britain Jis a half-way house to 
India, where .she was so rapidly building up an 
empire. In 1814 England was legally established 
in the territory thus taken by force, when, in the 
general settling up of the nations, the Stadtholder, 
restored to his kingdom, formaHy ceded hl^ rights in 
the Cape, and in some of the South Americiin colonies, 
for the sum of six millions sterling. • 

Thus ended the dominh>n of the Dutch in the land 
they had taken for their owm, and so entered the third 
elemq;nt of 'which *the A/rikiinder nation is com¬ 
pounded. It has been said that, they “ sold ” the 
Cape, but ih must be remembered that they were only 
making a virtue of necessity in doing. Never¬ 
theless, it was palpable that, they were not in a 
position, nor was their genius adequate to the proT}lem 

6» 
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of^ colonizing the country. For a century it had 
been little more than a place of call for them, and 
that it would still remain. The Dutch proved their 
strength by recognizing their own limitations. 

The population in 1805 was 26,000, of whom the 
majority were of Dutch and French descent, with a 
smaller number^ of Germans. The slaves numbered 
some 30,000, and there were then about 17,000 
Hottentots. The language spoken by all was the 
low Dutch into which the original tongue had been 
corrupted. The CJolony was bounded on the south¬ 
east coast by the Great Fish river running up to the 
Sneeuwbergen on the north, and by the Buffalo river 
on the west coast, from which the line ran down 
to the Nieuwveldbergen. It was divided into five 
districts, </ which the Cape, by far the most thickly 
populated, occupied the strip of land bounded by the 
Great Berg river and the Cape ^)eninsula, practically 
the coast line from Cape St. Martin to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Outside this lay l^tellenbosch,' and, along 
the coast to the east,* S^ellendam; Uitenhage- occu¬ 
pied the extreme south-east comer, and Graaf Reinet 
the north-ea^t, just above, shut in by th^ mountains. 
The north-western province, which included a great 
portion of desert, qnd' is a practically rainless, barren 
country, was known as Tulbagh. Eaph district, with 
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the exception of the Cape, had an officer known* as 
Landdrost to administer affairs, judicial and financial; 
and a local board, called Heemraden, of which he was 
president, rfcted as a sort of check on him, and 
managed the business of the district. Each ward, 
or sub-division of the district, was in charge of a 
Feldcomet. With these and other local institutions 
the English at first made no attempt to interfere. 

This was one of the most important epochs in South 
African history. Had England been able to cope with 
the situation how different might the course of events 
have been ! There was nothing in the state of affairs 
which precluded the amicable settlement of Dutch and 
British side by side and the conse(juent fusion of the 
races. As has been pointed out, they came of the same 
stock, had the same religion, Ihe same iJhn'otion to 
liberty. The Dutch had ntJ particular tie of loyalty to 
thfir mother country; ite dominion over them—or 
rather the dominion of thfi Dntdi East India Company 
whom it supported—had been distasteful to them; 
they had never hatl any abi^lradt passion for governing 
themselves. They seemed ready, therefore, for the 
appearance *of the Strong Power^, whose naval 
superiority counterbalanced her distance from them, 
and who was able not only to increase their trade^but 
to protect them .from all other Powers who, in case of 
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hostilities, must perforce attack them from the sea. 
Notwithstanding all this the fact remains that within 
a period of thirty years Britain succeeded so ill in the 
conciliation of her new subjects that large numbers of 
them left their homes and trekked into the wilderness 
rather than be subject to her. 

To understand the reasons which brought about this 
unfortunate result we must go back to the farmers or 
Boers whose character in the middle of the 18th 
century has been sketched. They had not advanced 
one whit in civilization or refinement since then— 

n 

rather had they retrogressed—but their characters had 
developed along the linec laid down; love of solitiuh? 
and independence had liecome second nature to them, 
while their constant friction with the natives—Kaffirs, 

fl 

Hottentot^ and Bushmen—in which their government, 
far from aiding, had more than once jmt them in the 
wrong, had not decreased their animosity and contempt 

ti O 

for their coloured neighbom's. Slave labour, too, had 
taught them its lessons of arrogance and callousness, 
and altogether the Boer of this period was a less 
attractive personality than his forefather—sterner, 
more bigoted, nc ore ignorant. He knew very little of 
governments, but that little was evik Whether it were 
the^Dutch or the English it seemed to him that govern¬ 
ment of any hort meant taxes, without any qm'd pro 
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quo in the shape of protection. Scattered over a wide 
district he had little time or opportunity to mix with 
the British, and his first experience of the policy of 
Great Britain in a question which to him was of vital 
importance—^the frontier struggle with the Kaffirs— 
was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. In 1834 the 
farmers had suffered from an irruption of these savages, 
and Sir Benjamin D’Urbfin, calling together colonists 
of both races, had driven them back, fixed their 
frontiers, and converted the country between them 
and the farmers into a British province, in which the 
peaceful natives were to dwell under British tutelage. 
This settlement was, however, deemed unsatisfactory 
by the British Govemment at home, where the spirit 
of brotherhood—an easy thing to profess when one’s 
troublesome brethren do not live nesjf door—was 
stirring strongly in tho heaits of men. Sir B. 
D’Urban was recalled, and the Kaffii's restored to 
their territory in close «i)roxiiiiity to the Dutch and 
English farmers. It Js difficult to estimate the bitter 
feeling this act, doubtless dictated by a sensitive desire 
to deal justly with the natives, m’ouscd, especially in 
the Boers,® and this was not their oAly gi-ound of 
complaint. 

Between 1825 and 1828 changes were made in the 
system of local government, and the English instead of 
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the Dutch language was appointed to be used in all 
official and legal proceedings. The stream of immi¬ 
gration which had gone on since the British annexation 
had filled the coast towns and the more settled districts 
with British subjects, and as they amalgamated with the 
burgher inhabitants the two languages became equally 
known. But in the wide interior country where the 

c 

Boers had their stock farms, the English tongue was 
practically unknown, and in these immense districts 
the only British who were well known to the Boers 
were the missionaries. 

The part played by missionaries in the history of 
South Africa is considerable, and although in summing 
it up we may feel that they have not always done 
well, we must remember that throughout they acted 
not for theij; own welfare or benefit, but in the cause 
which seemed to them that of humanity and justice. 
The great qiwstion on which the missionaries aijd 
colonists—-and not tha Dutch only, but the English 
cjolonists as well—split, was that^ of relations with the 

A 

coloured races. It often lu.ppensThat a good ctiuse is 
half ruined by the injudicious manner in which it is 
espoused; no better cause theoretically' than the 
protection of the weak against the strong can'be 
found, but even in such* a case as this it is jiossible in 

a " 

redressing one injustice to inflict another. From the 
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Boer point of view they possessed certain slaves, 
Hottentots and negroes, people who were only a 
shade removed from soulless brute beasts. They were 
not conscious of any wTong principle involved in 
owning these slaves, and although they treated them 
as of a lower organism than themselves, yet. they did 
not, consistently, practise such cruelties as were per¬ 
petrated by slave owners in, for instance, the West 
Indies. In the first place they did not possess such 
enormous numbers of slaves, and therefore were more 
careful of the lives of their property. It seems a 
fair view of the state of affairs to say that, although 
the evils of slavery were apparent in South Africa, 
and the subject races suffered inevitably under 
l.he regime^ yet their sufferings were the out¬ 
come of the system, and ifot of anyt i){irticular 
malignancy or cruelty on‘the part of the Boers, as 
is .,often represented. * 

The missionaries repopfed every case of ill usage 
to the GoVemment, lyid w'ere therefore looked upon 
as s^iies by the farmers, Vhilo it is probable that 
their very strong l)ia8 made them unable to detect 

in accuracies# or exaggerations in th5 complaints 
• ^ 
which reached their ears. An unfortunate affair, 

in which a small rising, consequent on the attempt 

to arrest a farmer who had ill-used a native servant, 
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led* to an act of stern reprisal as ill-timed as were 

the concessions, before mentioned, to the Kaffirs. 

. < 

Six of the ringleaders were hanged, and the bitter 
feeling against the English Government • received a 
strong impetus. The affair of )Slaghter’s Nek ” 
is still told to inflame the anger of the Boer against 
the British. In 1828 equal voting rights were given 
to Hottentots and all free coloured people as well 
as Europeans, and although the number who could 
fulfil the i)roperty qualification w'as not large, the 
resentment of the Boers at seeing those w’hom they 
so despised placed on Jin equsil footing w’ith them 
was extreme. 

In 18.34 .'ill the slaves in British colonies were 
emancipc'ited, and a sum of twenty millions sterling 
voted as cpmpensatioil to the slav’c owners. This 
was divided among the colonies according to the 
number of slifves—a mistaken calculation, since ,in 
South Africfi they ^were* individually far more 
valuable than in other parts^ on account of the 
size of the country and Scarceness of lal^ur. r The 
sum allotted to the Cape was very inadequate, and 
the claims Vere to be personally presented in 
London, which further discounted their value. Slave 
owners were forced to 'sell their claims to dealers, 
who bought up large numbers, since the time and 
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expense involved in the journey were absolutely 
prohibitive to the farmers. 

It cannot be denied that in the thirty years of 
British rule the Dutch boers (this name is used in 
its real meaning of "farmer”) had suffered more 
than one injustice. Had the path of subjection to 
foreign government been smoothefi for them, their 
ancient prejudices respected, their rights and customs 
rigorously preserved; could they have been given, 
in increased prosperity, protection from savages, or 
facilities for communiaxtion, some quid jpro quo for 
their enforced submission, then it is likely that 
English and Dutch would to-day be an united 
Afrikander nation, and the African programme 
would be too simple to require discussion. Nowhere 
is the difficulty so fully illustTated 'of founding 
a colonial empire undef the vacillations of party 
government. ^ 

In 1836, influenced fh tlid main by the motives 
before set out, Jh« love of independence, and a 
sense of injustice, the TDutch farmers began their 
Great Trek, Like Ismel of dd, to whom they 
likened tftemselves, they, and their mves and their 
little ones, theiji* cattle and household gods and all 
they possessed, left the lan^l where they had 
conquered and been conquered, and set forth on a 
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long journey into the wilderness, to seek a country 
where they could lead the lives they loved among 

4 

their herds, and—to use an expression forcible if not 
elegant—muddle along in their own way. ‘ 

The burghers of the towns, many of whom had 
intermarried wdth the British, had besides no serious 
grievances against the Government, and very few 
joined in the Treks. They had felt the benefit of 
free trade, and the increased commercial prosperity 
which the resources of England were able to bring. 
They had not suffered from the predations of the 
Kaffirs and w’^ere therefore less imbued with a sense 
of injustice in the dealings of the Government; so, 
although they had a good deal of sympathy with 
their kinsmen, they did not feel called upon to leave 
the flesh pots of Egypt. Since that time, when the 
exclusively Dutch population to a large extent 

removed itself,** the Afrikander has taken a new 

. • 

phase. The English wDlonists brought wdth them 
the knowledge of a wider sphpre, more enteriirise, 
energy and the faculty fol* organisation and «elf- 
govemment which had been lacking in the Dutch. 

At this pofnt we must leave the CajH*, rapidly 

^ i 

developing into an English colony with a Dutch 
substratum, and follow • the “ Trekkers ” into the 
wilderness. 
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PART IL 

EXODUS OF THE BOERS. 

The first pjirty of Boers started from Albany led by 
Triechard, went north as far as Zoutpansberg, and 
then east to. Delagoa Bay. They numbered ninety- 
eight when they started, but were thinned by the 
attacks of natives, and finally, with a few exceptions, 
perished of malaria on the swampy coast. The next 
party including several burgher families^ from Coles- 
berg, was led by PotgietQT, and, with a third party 
under Maritz, settled for a time at ^'habanchu in 
what is now known*as tfee ()r[<^ge Free State. They* 
waged a 'successful war against the Matabili, who 
undej* their redoubfable cliief J\Ioselekatze was at that 
time harrying the whole country. The Matabili 
were a warlike tribe of Zulus, and more formidable in 
fight than any natives yet encountJbred. They were 
eventually driven across the JLiihpopo river, and in 
1837 Potgieter proclaimed the wtole of the cotintry 
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south of that river, which includes a greater part of 
the Transvaal, the Orange State and Southern Bechu- 
analand, to be forfeited to the emigrants. The right 
of conquest is one whose legality may be disputed, but 
it must be remembered that the Matabili were them¬ 
selves invaders. Chaka, the chief of the Zulus, had 
almost depopulated and laid waste the central regions 
to the north-west of Cape Colony and the fertile 
district of Natal. The Matabili were a tribe who 
rose in rebellion against him, and in their turn 
raided and massacred the unfortunate native tribes, 
Basutos and Bechuanas, from vrhom the Boers obtained 
concessions in consideration of freeing them from the 
Matabili, so that their position at first was not 
actually that of aggression against peaceful natives. 

Port Natali at this^ time was occupied by a few 
English traders, who ha(j[ established friendly, if 
precarious, relations with the Zulus. They had 
several times demanded be made an English 
colony, but the policy of non-expansion \ras on the 
ascendant in England, ^anc] in the words of t he states¬ 
man who gave back to the Kaffirs the territory con¬ 
quered by Sw Benjamin D’Urban “ the gyeat danger 
of South Africa 'lies in its size.” So Natal was 'iiot 
acknowledged, and'.a party of Bofers, under lietief, 
who‘■found thoir way there, were welcomed by the 
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traders, and settled down with every intention^ of 
making the district their own. Unhappily the leader 
was cruelly murdered with raanjr of his followers 
when on a mission to the kraal of the Zulu chief 
DingJian. This act of treachery was avenged by the 
remaining Boers, reinforced by their kinsfolk from 
the Transvaal ifnder Potgieter and Pretorius, who had 
just come victorious from their JMatabili campaign. 
In a fierce and bloody battle they broke the power of 
Dingaan, and promoted his brother. Panda, who was 
friendly to them, to be chief in his stead. Having 
founded Pietermaritzburg and portioned out the land, 
they began to frame laws and organise themselves as 
the Kepublic of Natalia. Their leader and head was 
Pretorius, Potgieter and his friends having retired 
again to the Transvaal, on account of disagreements 
with the other chief. 

^ The obvious disadvantage to BriUin of allowing 
one of her very Tfew {)orts Jto be annexed by het 
quondam* and reealcijbrant subjects, together with the 
distjirbances caused by 4he JBoers among the native 
tribes under British protection, gendered interference 
by the Giovemment inevitable. A small force, sent 
against the Boers in 1842, w^ surrounded and 
besieged in Port Natal, but <fter twenty-six days 
received reinforcements and relief by sea, aftd dis- 
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peiised the Boers. The annexation of Natalia by 
Britain was bitterly opposed by the colonists, but 
became an accomplished fact, and rather than settle 
down again under the rule they had con^e so far to 
avoid the majority of the Boers again' trekked across 
the mountains and rejoined their kinsfolk in the 
Transvaal. 

The Republic of Natalia only existed for six years, 
and during that time it certainly accomplished some¬ 
thing in defeating the Zulus and rendering the 
country safe for white men. But the Boers, un¬ 
accustomed to the organisation of governmcmt, and 
deprived of their natural head. Relief, early in the 
day were split up by internal disagreements, and 
their little colony was by no means in a flourishing 
condition whpn annexed by Great Britain. 

Unfortunately for the IJoers, the Zulu campaign 
had cost them dearly in the loss not only of 
‘Retief but of Pieter Uys, anej later of Maritz. Pot- 
gieter and Pretorius remained, but as has already been 
said, they could not wprk rtogether, and the former 
retired again across ,the Drakensburg; and in the dis¬ 
tricts of WinlMirg and Potchefstroom, bothenorth and 
south of the Vaal river, small communities were est^rt)- 
lished, practically ii^dependent but 'linked together 
and id the Republic of Natal by a sort of representative 
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body, known iis the Adjunct Biiad. By no means* all 
the Boers, however, gave their support to this primi- 
tive parliament. Nor was it invested with any real 
authority. . Each farmer desired merely to do what 
was right in his own eyes, to take possession of as 
much land as possible fur his herds to graze, and to 
control the natives to do all the agricultural work that 
was absolutely necessary. Unfortunately for these 
primitive aspirations there were other forces at work in 
{South Africa, which were bound to compel the Boers, 
willy nilly, into the semblance of a nation if they 
wished to retain their precious independence. 

The British Government some little time after the 
annexation of Natal pursued the course of non¬ 
conciliation towards the Boers which had proved fatal 
in Cape Colony. In 1847 Pretori us was #ent by his 
countrymen who still remained in the country, to lay 
their grievance before the Governor at Cape Town, but 
he was not granted *an ijitervifw and returned with 
much bitterness. The exodus therefore continued, 
large portions of the‘country wes:e left vacant and had 
to be filled up with natives, and the great pre¬ 
dominance pf coloured people consequent on the 
exodus of so many Europeans still exists in this Colony, 
and is becoming a serious difficii^y. Natal was at 
first regarded us part of Cape Colony, but became a 
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separate Crown Colony in 1853, and obtained self- 
government in 1893. 

In order to limit the power of the Boers, and as a 

sort of compromise between declaring^ the whole 

« 

country British and leaving it altogether alone, the 
plan was adopted of establishing a protectorate over 
various native states round and within the borders of 
the district the Boers had occupied. Compromises, 
although they may save present trouble, fire seldom 
successful in the long run, and this proved no 
exception. Among those “ buffer states ” was Grif^ua- 
land, inhabited by a half-ciiste Christianised mce, and 
with these Griquas the Boers very shortly c<ime into 
conflict. They were naturally aggrieved that a recog¬ 
nition should be made of the quasi-independence of 
this bastard race, wllile they themselves were con¬ 
stantly met with the assurances that the British 
( 

Government regarded them pierely as rebellious 
subjects. This was*in 1846, two years after the 

A 

Adjunct Raad of Winburg and Potchefstroom had 
issued a declaration of independence. The numbers 
of the Boers at this time was Uttle more than 
15,000, all tokl. They were scattered freely over 
an area 700 Liiles long and, 300 miles wide, 
which stretched .from the Limpopo on the north 
to near the Orange river on the south. The 
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most inclependeut spirits had trekked to the north of 
the Transvaal, where they felt securfe from interference, 
and were busy settling down. They impressed the 
natives very largely into their service, and although 
they had nominally abjured slavery the i)Osition held 
by their servants or “ apprentices ” was little else. 
The Boers themselves have never beeh iible to see why 
the Kiiftirs should not bo made to work for them in 
return for the privilege of living undisturbed in their 
own country. 

In 1848 Sir Harry Smith, who had just arrived as 
Crovernor of the Cape, visited Natal, where he tried in 
vain to turn the tide of Boer emigration, and even 
made overtures to Pretorius, whose w’orth he was able 
to appreciate. His next act was to declare the whole 
temtory between the Orange and Vaal rivers to be 
under English rule, and a British Eesiden^t was sent to 
occupy Bloemfontein-«-then merely a farm. Pretorius 
thereupon ^ciilled his countrymen together, and for 
a few months resisted* the ^British mandate, but was 
finally* defeated by Sir Harry Smith at Boomplatz, 
after an engagement—the first in which* the Boers, 
as ^ independent people, met th<^ “ red-coats ** of 
Britain—in which-they surprised veteran general 
of their opponents by their stlibborh resistahee. 
This engagement, which terminated in the flight 
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of most of the Boers across the ^'aal river, was 
undoubtedly unfoltunate. Sir Harry had begun a 
policy of conciliation which might have ended well, 
but his too hasty action in annexing tlie territory 
drove matters to a premature crisis, by which the 
Boers were for ever alienated. 

The ** Orangtf Kiver Sovereignty ” w^as constituted 
under British rule, many English settlers came in, 
and the country began to assume a flourishing aspect. 
But the “ penny wise, pound foolish ” system of the 
Home Government had ordained that the new colony 
must from the first be self-supporting and self- 
defending. The system of commandos remained in 
force, and not a little discontent was felt by the 
burghers when called upon to take part in the 

#• t 

numerous squabbles which were always arising among 
the neighbopring Basuto tribes. It was, in their 
opinion, to the weakness of tike Government, which 
supported these trAes, tliat they owed their con¬ 
tinuance and their abilitpr to* tjrouble the peace. A 
skirmish with the Basutos, in which the European 

c 

troops wei^ defeated, culminated matters, and the 
open discontent^ of the farmers found an echo in the 
British Cabinet. « 

^ w 

Pretorius, one of the most remarkable figures in 
South African history, who has not without cause been 
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called “ The Boer Cromwell,” remained on the south 
of the Transvaal, just across the^river, a proscribed 
outlaw, and waited his opportunity to inflame both 
Boers and Basutos to revolt. His opportunity arrived 
with the check inflicted by the Basutos, for a fresh 
change was made in the policy of the Government, 
Sir Harry Smith was recalled, and the abandonment 
of the Orange River Sovereignty was determined; for 
—said the Home Authorities—if the British Resident 
cannot keep order among disaffected Butch and 
quarrelsome Basutos merely by his personal influence, 
then he had better give it up altogether; the Kaffir 
wars are trouble and expense enough, we cannot 
increase the responsibilities of Her Majesty any 
further, 

Pretorius offered his services to mediate with the 
disaffected Dutch of the Orange river territory, and 
the Government were apparently glad to conciliate 
him. The sentence of*outlawry on him was there- 

^ 9 

fore reversed, he was^ recognised as the head of the 
Boer$, and on January *16th, 1852, sixteen years 
after the exodus from C>ipe Colony, the Sand River 
Convention recognised the existence flf a separate 
independent state beyond the ^^l. It was hoped 
that this, by satisfying the demains of the more tur¬ 
bulent spirits pd pacifying Pretorius, would lead the 
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Oicitige river farmers to settle down peaceably, when 
the revolutionarv influence of their kinsfolk was re- 
moved—^Jinother compromise, .and another failure. The 
Basuto question remained untouched in tjiis settle¬ 
ment, and was soon to the fore again. An unsuccessful 
campaign against them, conducted by General Cathcart 
at the liead of 2,000 regular troops, finally disgusted 
the Government entirely with the whole situation. 
They were unwilling to prolong their occupation of a 
country surrounded by hostile tribes, and inhabited 
for the most part by disaffected Dutch. They were 
above all anxious to be rid of the resjjonsibility, and in 
their frenzy of caution they forgot that obligations 
voluntarily assumed cannot be voluntarily abandoned. 
To go back at this point seemed a confession, not only 
of weakness, J3ut of callousness as to the fate of the 
colony and her British inhabitants, but the protests of 
HoglisU settlem, of the Cape Colony and of others 
whose interests were b 9 und pp with tlie continuance 
of the Orange river tenitory as an English possession, 
were unheeded. 

In February, 185^, the convention of Bloemfontein 
granted indeiitndence to what then became known as 
the Orange Free ►StV;te, and repudiated alliances with Ml 
native tribes north the Orange river, except the 
Griquhs. This was the year of the Crimean War; Eng- 
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land had plenty on her hands in other quarters of the 
globe; but a policy which aims merely at the evasion 
of responsibility is not one that can be expected to 
succeed, especially when practised by a nation which, if 
it is to live, is bound to expand. Quiescence seems im¬ 
possible to nations, they must progress or retrogress, 
and in shelving the problem of the Orange Kiver terri- 
tory, the politicians of 1854 were merely laying up in 
store a crop of difficulties, compared to which the situa¬ 
tion then was almost simple. The acknowledgment of 
the Transvaal was a different matter, there the country 
was entirely settled by Boers, the English had no hold 
and no authority, but the Orange River territory was 
already half colonised by British who had, contrary to 
their custom in South Africii, actually settled on the 
land. The real difficulty, them as ever, •lay in the 
native question; and the •weak-kneed policy of the 
Hejme Croveniment, far more cruel in th« long run, led 
among other mistjikes to o the ajwill of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, and produccd^its inevitable crop of petty wars 
and skirmishes, wliich were <a constiint worry and 
expense, and gave the Government an unhivourable 
opinion of itJie prospects of South Africit as a white 
maiTs country. The gist of the ma^r was that South 
Africa was governed from Downingf Street, by men who 
knew little of ^the conditions of life of the country 
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whose fortunes they attempted to guide, and nothing of 
the idiosyncrasies (?f either natives or Dutch, Nor 
were they willing to listen to the man on the spot. His 
actions must be guided not by the exigencies of the 
situation in which he found himself, or by his know¬ 
ledge of the peculiarities of the people with whom he 
was dealing, but 4y the lines laid down in party jiolitics 
at home, by the prevailing sentiment which was for the 
moment swaying a fickle electorate. Was it the cry of 
pity and consideration for the poor native, as depicted 
by the missionaries ? Then nothing must be done to 
control the marauding Kaffir. Was it a sudden burst 
of economy, and a nervous desire that the mother 
country should not be swamped by her possessions ? 
Then the Governor of the Gape must see to it that 
horns were pulled in On every side, regardless of the 
interests those horns were intended to protect. This 
policy has nof been confined to Uie earlier history pf 
the British rule in South Africa, 

■ 

It is little wonder that South Afriai is known as 
the Grave of Keputations. * Through the long list of 
Government officials from 1806 downwards few have 
escaped censure, and the ablest have been* summarily 
recalled. 
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PKOGRESSION AND RETHOGBESSION. 

The long-desired freedom did not bring peace to the 
emigmnt farmers. They were already split up into 
factions, and Pretorius, who acted on behalf of all his 
countrymen in accepting the Bloemfontein Convention, 
was, in reality, merely the head of the i)arty in the 
South of the Transvfwil. His death, and that of Pot- 
gieter shortly after, left the Republic i» a somewhat 
headless condition, though*Pretorius’ son to a certain 
exjtent took his place. Paul Kruger, ^ho as a small 

m 

boy had followed his father’s waggon in the Great Trek, 
began at this period tc^ make his personality felt in the 
world of politics. 

The Adjunct Raad had ceased -to exist, and there 
were four 6r five separate republics in cfifferent parts 
of the country. The Grondwet or ,4!^onstitution, drawn 

up in 1857 by the farmers Potchefstroom, was 

* • 

the first seripus attempt at organised self-govem- 
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meat made by the emigrant farmers. It was ex¬ 
tremely simple in substance, and only one or two 
points need be mentioned here. Slavery was abjured 
(this, indeed, had been one of the articles of the Sand 
River Convention), no equality between white and 
colored inhabitants was to be tolerated in Church or 
State, although the Gospel might be preached to the 
heathen. The territory was declared free and open 
to every stranger who submitted to the laws; every 
able-bodied male was to be subject to a commando, 
natives, if necessary, included. Suffrage was granted 
to every burgher at the age of twenty-one, but not 
to natives or bastards or members of any but the 
Dutch Reformed Church. The government was to be 
by a president elected for five years, an executive 
council consisting of Uic Commandant-General, two 
burghers and a secretary, aiid < he Raad, a represen¬ 
tative body of -twelve members. 

This constitution wag not ^generally adopted until 
1860, when the various rival factions were united 
and the “South African Republic ” may be sayi to 
have been fairly launched, Pretorius—son of the old 
Pretorius—WJft the first president, and attempted, })y 
securing his electily|i as President of the Orange Fme 
State as well, to unil^ the two Republics. Ife was, 
however, foiled in tKis, and in 1864 was re-elected as 
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President of the South African Kepublic, while Krug^fiT" 

became Commandant-Creneral. It is .needless here to 

* 

give a * detailed account of the tortuous paths of 
policy in the two States. Intcnial dissension was 
rife in the more northern one; native wars, expedi¬ 
tions and acts of violence on both sides disturbed the 
peace. The English missionaries who were at work 
among the Bechuanas strongly resonfed the conduct 
of the Boers towards their native converts. The in-? 
trepid and devoted Idvingstone, in particular, strongly 
condemned them; to him their Christianity was in¬ 
comprehensible, since their Church was the bulwark 
of shivery. In all utterances of missionaries at this 
time it is necessary to make allowances for a bitter 
prejudice, but at the same lime there is no doubt 
that, whereas the Boers had frequently in ^heir foniys 
to avenge the murders of^their kinsmen, yet they 
often made reprisal the excuse for aggression, and 
although nominally fit>jurmg slavery carried off the 
children of' their slaughtered foes to be api^rentices 
to them on terms •not ^ry ^different from actual 
slavery* 

Nor were^ the Boci*s content with the slice of 
country acknowledged to be theirs. ^ They desired to 
find access to thd sea, or if th»jt were impossible, 
to block the roiid to Central Afiicji, They w%re. 
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however, handicapped by severe internal difficulties. 
A people who for twenty years had lived without 
rule, without organisation, by the strength of their 
right arm alone, were not easily conveij-ed into hiw 
abiding, tax i>aying citizens; even their religion was 
not under the guidance of established canons. The 
stricter and more Puritanical founded a sect known 

4 

as the Doppers, or Roundheads, who cherished the 
most ancient traditions of the race and held by the 
literal verbal inspiration of the Bible. Religious 
differences, among such a devout people, led more 
than once to serious internal dissensions. The ques¬ 
tion of revenue for the Republic was also an extremely 
difficult one. The Boers resented nothing so much 
as any form of taxation, and in a primitive pastoral 
country, where money hardly circulated and the 
medium of exchange was*chiefly cattle, it was diffi¬ 
cult to arrange any system which could be satis¬ 
factorily applied. Iijto a^country like this, where 
laws were lax and space was ample, there came from 
all [mrts of Africa the wildest* spirits, those who 
found other countries too peaceful for them, and 
fugitives ffbm justice. The Transvaal has with 
truth been call^j the Alsutia of Africa, and ^ch 
settlers did much l^irm in debasing the tone of the 
whote colony. From this time onwards the influence 
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of foreigners on the politics and social life of fcfie* 
Boers has constantly been felt, ^nd on the whole 
their influence has been anti-British. 

Meanwhile tlie Orange Free State had settled down 
quietly, the leaven of British citizens, merchants and 
farmers, had worked well in the pacification of the 
country. They knew the benefits of good govern¬ 
ment and were not suspicious of every one in 
authority. A struggle with the Basutos, which 
nearly ended in their subjugation, led the chief 
Moshesh to ask for British protection, and the annexa¬ 
tion of Basutoland in 1868 showed the dawn of a 
new policy on the part of Great Britain. The Free 
State was fortunate, during the stormy years that 
followed, in having at its head a man—President 
Brand—who steered them safely and wicely, adopted 
a policy of neutrality and* kept on terms of friendly 
intercourse with Britain. 

In 1868 and 1866 twoc^venta happened of startling* 
import in the history of South Africa. Gold w'as 
found—the first—on the TlOrders of the Transvaal, and 
diamonds were discovered in Griqualand. 

The last^wns a somewhat debateable tefritory, as the 
possessions of tlie South African Republic and the 
Orange F'ree State both met in the region claimed by 
the Gri(iua c^ief Waterboer, where lay the diamond 
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inTnes. This region in an incredibly short time had 
become thronged (With thousands of diggers, English 
and American, as well as colonists. A dispute as to 
the ownership of this treasure-trove at'once arose. 
There can be little doubt that it really belonged to the 
Orange Free State, but Waterboer skilfully placed him¬ 
self under British protection, while at the same time 
the Governor of Natal was asked to arbitrate as to the 
claims. By a not very reputable piece of juggling 
the British Government, having of course decided in 
favour of Waterboer, took over his claim, and erected 
the country into a Crown Colony under the name of 
Griqualaiid West. The Orange Free State had never 
consented to this arbitration, and appealed to a British 
court, which found that Waterboer had certainly no 
right to the territory; but, as the whole affair had 
been settled, and as it w^ft obviously best for such a 
heterogeneous *mass of miners to ]?e under the control 

I 

of a strong Power, th^ Brittsh retained the country 
and offered a sum in compensation to the Free State. 
This—perhaps on the •principle that half a loaf is 
better than none-^was accepted, but the impression 
created in the minds, not only of the Ffee Staters, 
but of the Transvaalers, was certainly; not conducive to 
respect or confidence t n Great Britain. 

In* 1871 the action of Pretorius in accepting a 
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boundary award made by the Governor of Natal— 
highly unpopular with the burghers—led to his down¬ 
fall, and Burgers became the second President of the 
Republic. JHe was a Cape Dutchman, and in many 
ways considerably more advanced than the people who 
elected him. His ambitions for the country, his 
attempts to introduce education, to promote railways 
and to levy taxes, met with great disapproval. lie 
was also unorthodox in his religion, a fact which in 
itself debarred him from the whole-hearted support of 
the people. Kruger, at the head of the Conservative 
party, opposed and thwarted his plans. 

Gold continued to be found, and a small but 
constant stream of miners flowed into the land, where 
they met with little welcome from the Boers, who 
dreaded their disturbing influence, andjivere rigidly 
opposed to any change in, the then existent state of 
a^airs. 

At this period a*stro^ bufc ineffectual effort was' 
made by Lord Carnarvon to arrange the confederation 
of the South Africaft Sta>(M. Jhe time was not ripe, 
and race jealousy was too keen to jillow the different 
sections in ^ach State to act in concert. • 

The natives on the borders of the South African 
Republic took advantage of thp disorganised condition 
of the Boers, and Cetewayo, chief* of the Zulu ^ribe, 
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" threatened them on the east, while Sekukuni, chief 
of the Bapedi, attacked them further north. They 
had formed an alliance with the Swazis, and these 
joined them in opposing Sekukuni, but the campaign 
ended disastrously, the Boers suffered a check and 
refused to continue to fight, saying that their defeat 
was due to the unorthodoxy of their President. 

Affairs were in this state — natives threatening, 
bankruptcy imminent, a President who was quite 
unable to control the people, and a people divided 
among themselves—when in 1877, Sir Theophihis 
Shepstone, who had been sent as British Agent to 
Pretoria, declared the Transvaal to be under tlie 
protection of the British flag. 

A discussion as to the merits and demerits of this 
action would be altogether outside the scope of this 
sketch, nor is it relevant to enquire as to the influence 
of which particular statesman it was due. There 
were many reasons which reildered such an act 
justifiable, although the chief one adduced—that the 
majority of burghers desiffid llritish annexat ion—is 
not by any means a fair statement. 

The maze?? of party politics at home, in which the 
question became involved, though interesting* as 
elucidating the way in which ofir foreign policy 
is ew)lved, cannot he touched on here. The instruc- 
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tive part of the history of the annexation lies in the 
treatment of the country after that act, and here it 
may be remarked that a free white race cannot be 
treated in *the high-handed manner often most 
successful with coloured races. Allowances must be 
made for their idiosyncrasies, more especially in the 
cjise of a race so tenacious of their rights and habits 
as the Dutch Afrikander. 

No representative government was granted, although 
it had been expressly promised; taxes were strictly 
levied, and eventually a military governor appointed, 
who by his red tapeism and arrogance alienated where 
he should have conciliated, and confirmed the Boers 
in their opinion of the severity of British rule. 
Sir Bartle Frere landed at the Ciipe as Governor 
and High Commissioner just •after the •annexation 
had been made by Shepstbne, and to him fell the 
task of settling affairs,with the Zulus, under Cetewayo, 
who were far from friendHy to* Euroj)eans, be they 
Dutch or English. ^ refusal of the truculent 

chief to consent to the terms “laid down, led to the 
declaration of war and the campaign began in January, 
1879. At the end of that month occurred the terrible 
disaster of Isandlu^ana, in which 800 white and 500 
coloured soldiers were practicli% massacred. He- 
inforcements w^re sent, but it was August before 

8 
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the war ended with the capture of Getewayo and later 
of Sekukuni, the chief whose success against the Boers 
had hastened the downfall of the Eepublio, 

The removal of the native dangers which had 
threatened them, encouraged the Boers to make 
another bid for freedom, but not until they had, by 
a delegation tp London, petitioned the Government 
to restore their independence freely. They were 
assured of the impossibility of this, but there is 
little doubt that they received much encouragement 
from the sympathetic attitude adopted by Gladstone 
towards them. A second deputation having been 
equally unsuccessful, the Boers rose on December 
15tli, 1880, and proclaimed their independence under 
a triumvirate of leaders—Kruger, Pretorius and 
Joubert. ‘ 

The war began with a disiister lo British troops at 
Bronkers Spruit, continued ^’ith severe checks at 
Laing’s Nek and Ingogo, and culminated in the terrible 
defeat at Majuba Hill, and hhe death of the unlucky 
General Colley. There is no doubt that this cfvmpaign 
owed its misfortunes to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment at home, as well as to the mistakes made on 
the spot. The war was unpopular, the authorities, 
judging rashly frc.m* the Boers’ last encounter with 
Sekukuni, and forgetting their ^previous record, 
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* believed that they would make little if any resistance 
to disciplined troops, while General Colley was 
handiciipped not only by over confidence in his men 
and the steteotyped method of warfare in which he 
had been educjited, but by the lack of support afforded 
him from Home. He was expected to bring the war 
to a brilliant conclusion speedily^ at the same 
time cheaply. 

We have seen that the Boers, in their conflict with 


Sekukuni, had refused to continue the campaign 
because they did not believe that the divine blessing 
rested on their arms. A similar scruple seems at 
this juncture to have seized the British Government. 
A desire to put an end to a race conflict, to compensate 
for past injuries inflicted on the Boers, and to unite 
the Dutch and English elements by a bond of 
gratitude since all other* means had failed, led 
them, at this unpropitious moment, to renounce their 


claims to the country of thfe Boei«, and the convention 
of Pretoria, signed in Alarch, 1881, gave back the 
independence of the Transvaal under the suzerainty of 


Great Britain. 


The part played in this denouement by* the Dutch 
all over South Africa has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The race solidarity of the^ Dutch Afrikander 
is a remarkable characteristic, and Both in the Cape, 

8 * 
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in Natal, and in the Orange Free State much * 
sympathy has always been felt by the Dutch for 
their kinsfolk in the Transvaal. But to allow that 
they forced the hand of the GqverAinent is to 
acknowledge a fatal weakness in two of our most 
important Crown Colonies, nor is it altogether 
warranted by facts. Throughout the history of South 
Africa too little attention has been paid to such 
elements as the sympathies and prejudices of the 
colonists, and too much to the prevailing sentiment, 
the spirit of the moment, or the party cry which 
influences the electorate of Great Britain. 8uch 


reasons, doubtless, had far more to do with the 
retrogression of the Transvaal than a too careful 
attention to the sentiments of the Dutch of Cape 
Colony and Natal. 


The results might haVe been foreseen by anyone 

i 

with an intimate knowledge of, Boer character. V7hat 
was meant for maghaninflty was taken for weakness, 


and the ignorant and (^servative fiiiriners were 
not able to apprecilite the subtleties which led a 


Government to 1)egin a war, sacrifice many hundreds 

of lives, and then voluntarily renounce" for the sake 

« 

of humanity the objects for which^ that war had been 


undertaken; It wt^s obvious to them that the disasters 

€ c 

to British troops had made a great, difference to the 
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point of view, and they considered the concession to 
have been won in free fight, so'that the idea of 
gratitude never entered into their calculations. On 
the contrary, to their ancient prejudice against the 
British was added the contempt which a narrow¬ 
minded, ignorant man feels for one who seems 
physically his inferior. Of the real power of Great 
Britain they had no conception. 

The indignation of British settlers, and the con¬ 
sequent discomfort of their position, is one of the 
most painful features of this period, and the native 
question assumed still more formidable proportions, 
since from the first the Boers have never been able to 
establish a footing for the natives which could be 
countenanced by other European nations. 

Under President Kruger tliQ gove^nn:^^nt of the 
restored Tmnsvaal was re-prganised. lie found the 
treasury empty, but his genius rose superior to such 
a detail, and he at onc^ pluijgcd into a policy of 
daring advance on the north, south and west. Before 
giving the later hist 01 ^'of the Transvaal we must 
glance at the progress of the Caj^e and Natal during 
the last half-century. 



ii8 


PAii'r IV. 

THE TWO. COLONIES; NOTES AND 

IMPKESSIONS. 

OxE of the most important features in the early 
history of Cape Colony was tlie introduction of a 
large number of emigrants, Scotch and English, 
into the Eastern districts—the most promising from 
an agricultural point of view. This was the country 
adjacent to that conquered by the Kaffirs, and a 
series of wars and tr/iaties took place in the effort 
to settle the question of boundaries. The successful 
campaign and settlement of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
and the subsequent retrocession by the Home 
Government and recall of ^the popular and able 
Governor have been- mentioned as among the 
grievances which-induced the Boers to begin their 
Great Trek. After their departure the same course 
of ineffectual compromise continued until, in li847, 
the line formerly l^id down by D’^Urban was finally 
adoii)ted, and the‘ province of British Kaffraria was 
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created. The settlement gave, however, too much 
independence to the numerous tribes who occupied 
this tenitory. Once more the necessity for com¬ 
pleteness—^^he absolute need for extensive white 
colonisation, in* order to break up a country under 
native domination—was illustmted. A war began 
which lasted till 1853, when the country was in¬ 
corporated with Caj^e Colony, Dutch and English 
settlers were introduced, and, to further increase 
the population, the Government sent out as military 
settlers a large number of the foreign mercenaries 
who had been in the employ of llritain during the 
Crimean war. The usefulness of this measure was 
largely discounted by the fact that most were 
unmarried, and schemes to provide them with wives 
fell to the ground, so that most of j;hem never 
settled on the land. Still at different periods a 
number of Germans have been imported and have 
proved valuable settlers. 

The British Government has more than once had 
to face the probkin how^ to induce permanent 
colonisation in her newly acquired territories. This, 
as will be shewn, is one of the gr(^t problems 
now facing her. The Boers owe a great portion 
of their charabter, and the Afrikander Dutch 
no inconsiderable portion of^ the race solidarity 
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for which they are remarkable, to the fact that 
their women have, always gone with them wherever 
their fortunes led, have shared their hardships, and 
thrown themselves heart and soul into Ojll questions 
affecting their race and country. This Amazonian 
spirit has manifested itself many times in their 
history, and instances of it are still fresh in the 
memory. The Englishwoman, on the contrary, does 
not come out till the country is settled or pacifi- 
cuted^ and more often the English colonist waits 
till he has made his pile ” before he goes home 
and marries. Every Boer—up to recent years at 
all events—was a husband at twenty ; his family 


went with him wherever he chose to go. Stress 
is laid on these conditions of life because they are 
important elements to be taken into consideration 

in the South African Settlement. 

« 


It was not until 1853 that representative govern¬ 
ment was granted to the Cape, when the two 
Houses, known as the Legislative Council and the 
House of Assembly, Y^ere ^tabJished to supersede 
the Executive and first Legislative Councils. These 


had hitherto been constituted partly of officials and 
partly of the nominees of the Governor. The new 


Legislative Council was an eledtive body, the 
franchise being extended on the basis of a property 
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qualiilcation of £25, This representative House 
had not, however, the power to jrontrol or veto the 
actions of the Governor or the other House, and it 
was not Jtill 1872 that the colony acquired a 
responsible government. It may be useful to 
state briefly the constitution of Cape Colony as it 
now stands. A Governor is elected by the Home 
Government, and is at the same time High 
Commissioner for all South Africa. He is advised 
by an Executive Council of four or five ministers 
selected from the two Houses. The Upper House 
—or Legislative Council-consists of 23 members 
elected for seven years, and the House of Assembly 
of 39 members elected for five years. The franchise 
is extended to all who are British by nationality 
or naturalisation, who can w'rite their ij^me, address 
and occupation, and have a property qualification 
of £75 or wages at the rate of £5i\ and twelve 

4 I 

months’ residence iS necessai^ before registration. 
The course of constitutional history has by no means 
run smoothly in Cape Coloi^y, for the antagonism 
of Dutch and English divided .the country into 
East and West, according to the preponderance of 
eitlier race in these districts. Cape Town itself 
has very different interests to those of the interior 
settlements. On the whole, fiowever, the sytstem 
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now in use generally known as the cabinet system, 
which gives equal ‘rights to Butch and English^ 
has worked well. 

An attemj)t was made in 1848-9 to make a convict 
settlement of the Cape, and a ship ’ was actually 
sent with ticket-of-leave men. This had the un¬ 
foreseen effect of uniting all the heterogeneous 
elements of the Cape population in one effort. They 
stoutly resisted the mandate of the Government, 
boycotted the shii>, which was obliged to remain 
in harbour, and by their unanimous refusal to give 
any countenance to the landing of the convicts 
gained their point. The shix> \vas sent on to Van 
Biemans Land and the order which authorised 
transportation to the Ca 2 >e revoked. The Afrikander 
nation had successfully demons!mtcd its right to 
be heard in a question which affected the welfare 
of South Africa* 

The commerce of f the ^Cai^e, which had been 
I»ractically nil at the time it was in Butch hands 
and merely a depot for i)assing ‘^hii^s, was rapidly 
developed under the domination of the “nation of 
shopkeepers.*’ The oj^ening of the Suey. Canal in 
1869 did away with the ancient raison d^itre^oi 
the Cape as • a halfway house to India, and by 
throwing it on it^ own resources gave an impetus 
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to private enterprise. The trade increased rapidly 
from this date, wool being on^ of the most im¬ 
portant exports. The discovery of diamonds in 
Griqualand brought a stream of emigrant diggers 
through Cape Colony, and introduced an element 
of modernity into the primitive pastoral regions. 

Railways, so important in a country like South 
Africa, were not taken over by the Government till 
1872. An account of them will be found elsewhere. 

I’he progress of the colony has been largely hin¬ 
dered by the many Kaffir wars. The Kiiffirs, it will 
be remembered, were not the actual natives of the 
countries adjoining Cape Colony, but ciime from the 
north, and were first encountered by the Dutch in 
1779. Between that time and 1834, when Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban made his .determinqfl attempt to 
solve the difficulty, and wyis thwarted by the Govern¬ 
ment, there were no less than four distinct wars with 
* ^ 

these turbulent neighbours. Jhe seventh Kaffir war," 
in 1847, *ended in an ineffectual compromise—the 
creation of a Kaffit province under British tutelage— 
which, as has already been meutioned, led to the 
eighth Kagir war, only terminated in 1858. The record 
of these wars by no means exhausts the story of 
Britain’s difficulfics with the native rages. The Zulu 
war, the frequent collisions w^h* Basutos, and waany 
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other minor campaigns have played a great part in 
the history of the country, and for a lengthened period 
they largely contributed to the disinclination of various 
governments to assume any further responsibilities in 
a country inhabited by such a variety of hostile 
races. 

Natal, the younger sister of the Cape, whose genesis 
in 1843 has already been noticed, attained responsible 
government only in 1893, the form differing slightly 
from that of Cape Colony. Although one of the most 
favoured parts of South Africa in climate and fertility, 
it has not hitherto become an agricultm'al country. 
Sugar is grown with the aid of JIast Indian Coolies, 
who were largely imported to suijplement the some¬ 
what spasmodic Kaffir labour, but the discovery of the 
Kimberley Diamond Mines and the Randt Gold fields 
drew off a large number of European Colonists. The 
native questioik looms very large in Natal, and the 
•overwhelming coloured majority has led to the 
practical exclusion of Indians and Kaffirs "from the 
franchise. This soIutioi\ of the question does not seem 
to have the elements of permanency, and the rapid 
increase of the coloured races who are already in ratio 
of ten to one to the Europeans raises difficulties whi'jh 

demand careful consideration. 

* 

Agit is impossible ih a work of this nature to follow 
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closely the history of the two British colonies, it must 
suffice for the present to indicate a few of the impres¬ 
sions conveyed by them. 

One of* the most brilliant observers who visited 
South Africa before the war, notices, among its striking 
characteristics a certain leisured peacefulness, a lack of 
hurry or stniin. That this is largely owing to the 
Dutch element is evident, and it is more noticeable the 
farther one gets from the towns. There, where there is 
commerce to be attended to, mechanical work to be 
done and money to be made, a large leaven of English, 
Germans and cosmopolitan Semites are found, who 
give an air of business activity. But in the country 
districts, where the population is almost wholly Dutch 
and native, the traditions of Sleepy Hollow prevail. 
Education is spreading slowly^and will modify all this, 
but the average Cape Dutch farmer is still first cousin 
to the Transvaal Boer, a fact it is well to remember. 
A strong^ distrust of ne*v methods, and a steady dis¬ 
approval of taxation are two vlkeB fixes in the Dutch 
mind; another pdint in which he has' preserved a 
stubborn conservatism is his langmige. The Taal, 
or debased Dutch, is said to be the tongue generally 
spoken by one-third of the inhabitants of Cape 
Colony and of three-fourths of the Orange Free 
State, and, as^ has been frequently pointed ouf, it is 
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an illiterate tongue, capable only of exiiressing the 

(• 

commonest ideas, so differing from its parent that a 
modern Dutch book or even newspaper would not be 
understood by the ordinary Cape Dutch* farmer or 
Transvaal Boer. This makes the survival of the 
language a still more remarkable fact, and illustrates 
again the feature ,w’hich, above all others, marks out the 
Dutch Afrikander from other white men—his colossal 
conservatism. Needless to say, a school of young 
Afrikanders is growing up who will change the tradi¬ 
tions of the past, and over whom grey heads are shaken 
and beards wagged, but the characteristics of a race 
capable of such force and tenacity are not lightly 
eradicated, and require the most careful handling if 
they are to be turned into a channel which will convert 
them into a loyal and united people. 

The history of South Africa, which has been roughly 
and imperfectly sketched in the preceding pages, down 
to 1884, when the region #of contemporary politics 
is reached and a more detailed account is necessary, 
is full of instruction for* those who desire to see the 
establishment of an adequate policy in the settle¬ 
ment. ^ 

Unhappily, the chief lesson to be learnt from the 
history of the dealings^of the British Government with 
Soutli Africa is^rtow not to do it.” It is with the 
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desire to emphasise the warnings of history, and not 
that of belittling his own countrymen, that the writer 
has laid stress on certain points, and also with the 
conviction* that it is still possible for Britain to 
“ rise on stepping stones of her dead eelf, to higher 
things.” 
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PART V. 

NEIGHBOURS: GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE TRANSVAAL. 

Towards the west the Boers began to interfere in 
Southern Bechuanaland, and, following the tactics 
adopted in Zululand and elsewhere, obtained or 
forcibly occupied lands, the result being the estab¬ 
lishment of two petty republics, the one called 
Stellaland acid the other Goshen. Filibusters (not 
all Transvaal Boers) and lawless spirits from various 
parts of South' Africa gathered ^here, the natives were 
unable to resist the scizureu of their cattle, and farms 
were lavishly given away to attract settlers. There is 
no time to tell here the story of 'the events which led 
to the expedition of Sir Charles Warren to Bechuana¬ 
land in 1884; it is sufficient to note that Cecil Rhodes 
came into conflict with Sir Charles Warren over this 
question, and came ^into prominence as a politician. 
It was at this time, when Imperial prqstige had &llen 
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to its very lowest limit, for the surrender after Majuba 
had led English colonists, hoping *for no support from 
England, to come to terms with the Boers, that the 
Afrikander»Bond becjime a power in South Africa. 
The cry of “ Africa for the Afrikander ” began to be 
heard and the doctrine of ** Eliminate the Imperial 
factor,” a phrase invented by Mr. Rhodes, was adopted 
as a cardinal cry with Cape politicians. This, perhaps, 
was not unnatural, for the colonists had come to the 
conclusion that if the Imperial Grovernment could, or 
would not, govern the country, they themselves must 
take the matter in hand. To obtain control it was 
C’vidently necessary to secure the support of the 
Afrikander Bond and thus to manage llie Dutch 
element which was in a majority. Hofineyr, a man 
of marked ability and a devjoted AfriJ<andei*, was 
the commanding personage among tha Dutch. The 
loyalty of this remarkable man has iti recent times 
been frequently questionq^i in tEngland and even by 
British colonists in South Africa, but there is nothing 
to shpw that he c's^r contemplated removing Cape 
Colony from the system of the- British Empire. 
Contrary tq, usual expectations, Warren's expedition 

wajf entirely successful; the filibusters receiving no 

* 

support from the Transvaal jGrovernment made no 
stand, and the districts occupied were created a Gfown 

9 
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Colony under the name of British Bechuanaland. At 
the same time a British Protectorate was proclaimed as 
far north as the southern border of Matabililand, and 
several years later, in 1888, Lo Bengula, the King of 
Matabililand, agreed not to cede territory to, or make 
a treaty with, any foreign power without the consent 
of the High Commissioner. 

In connection with this whole incident—^the Boer 
incursion into Bechuanaland and the expedition of 
Warren—it is necessary to bear certain points in mind. 
Although the Boers unjustifiably raided Bechuanaland, 
a neighbouring tonitory, it must be remembered that 
the incursion was into a district which had no settled 
government, and that the Cape politicians, restive at 
the incapacity of the Imperial Government, had 
attempted to persuade Stellaland and Goshen to 
ask for annexation to the Cape Colony, which 
alarmed the Transvaal. It is ^important, in vi^w 
of later events, to recollect that Cape politicians of 
this period were anxious to eliminate the Imperial 
factor. 

The avenue to the Zambesi river and Central Africa 
—^to the great Far Interior—was thus opened. The 
expedition is almost unique in the history of South 
Africa, wherever the ^British had come into collision 
with either Boers or natives. Its success was no doubt 
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* largely due to the fact that the e^j^pedition, composed 
either of colonials or men conversant with the general 
conditions of South Africa, was under the command of 
a leader of character well acquainted with the situation. 
But the circumstance that, by the London Treaty 
recently concluded, the Transvaal Government had 
just gained advantages, while at the .same time they 
were almost bankrupt, undoubtedly were important 
factors in the matter. While these successes were 
accomplished on the western border of the Transvaal 
two events of the first magnitude occurred. A change 
had begun within that State which was destined 
shortly to transform the Boer Republic, and to alter 
the whole course of events throughout South Africa. 
The Government of a miserably poor pastoral State 
found itself at one bound placed in comiiland of vast 
and rapidly increasing weMth. At the same time 
another European Power had made its appearance in 
South Africa on the sorfth-wdfet coast. The whole 
situation was at once transformed. 

Meanwhile Zululand, where'* events that had re¬ 
cently occurred resulted in grave disorder Jthroughout 
the country, "was not provided by the British Govern- 

a 

ment with anything in the shape of an administration 
—was practically left to stew in its own juice. A 
small part of the country was taken over under the 

9* 
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title of “ the Reser\ie,” and, the German aspirations in 
South Africa creating a scare, St. Lucia Bay was 
occupied. A tract of country named the “ New 
Republic,” naturally completely under the influence 
of the Transvaal, was recognised by the British 
Government, which took no steps in this region of 
South Africa until, in 1887, they annexed Eastern 
Zululand. The “New Republic” was then incor¬ 
porated with the Transvaal, and this large accession of 
territory gave the South African Republic a consider¬ 
able strategic advantage with regard to their neighbour 
Natal. 


At the time of the discovery of gold in the Randt 
the Transvaal was in a very bad way. The burghers 


were lax in paying their taxes, there were no indus¬ 
tries, and the Govemlnent was finding it increasingly 


difficult to carry on its fuifctions. 


Here was a country 


inhabited by a half-nomad m^e, with their flooks, 


herds, and farms scattered ^ver an immeuse territory, 
moving yearly with their waggons from the high to 
the low veldt. 


Although the assets of the Government were practi¬ 
cally nil, the individual farmers, especially those of 
the higher class, lived in a sort of patriarchal plenty, 
surrounded by children, servants, sheep and cattle. 
Enormous flocks and herds of Biblical proportions 
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were no uncommon possession fpr one man, whose 
farm probably included something like six thousand 
acres. His house was simple, his fare coarse but 
plentiful, hfs dress and that of his wife and children 
home-made, as was indeed almost everything he 
possessed. A travelling trader visited the farm once 
a year and brought the rough materials and any 
hardware or cutlery which the family might desire. 
Very little, if any, coin was in use, payment being 
almost entirely in kind. Education was carried on by 
a few men whose qualificjition, so far from extending 
to a " little Latin and less Greek,** was often bounded 
by a little reading and less writing. The Bible 
constituted the whole literature, and was read aloud 
daily by the head of the family, and its precepts 
sternly and literally applied. .The Kaffir and Hot¬ 
tentot servants were treated much like slaves. To 
the Boers, as alread;j^ said, they were the children of 
Ham, for ever doomed be« hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and hardly credited with the 
possession of souls. • One of the precepts most forcibly 
instilled into youthful minds by- the elder Boei-s 
was an intvgnse distrust of anything new, more es¬ 
pecially of British ways or customs. These they 
considered would destroy theix race, and it must be 
urged in their defence that they Certainly came*into 
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contact with many JEnglishmen who were not a credit 
to their nation. The chief virtues of the Boer were 
hospitality — too often abused by Europeans, and 
therefore dwindling—and sobriety. Drunkenness and 
profanity were almost unknown among them up to 
the time of the European immigration, and crime was 
equally rare. A large proportion of their life was 
spent in the open air, largely on horseback. Their 
religion, which was at once their scourge and solace, 
w’as that of the Dutch and Huguenot Calvinism of 
the seventeenth century, and their pastors, among 
whom were several Scotchmen, were ti’eated with 
great deference and consideration. The Transvaal 
Boer was not, collectively or individually, a very 
good neighbour. Disliking the Kaffirs, he detested 
the British €rovemment, though not, be it understood, 
the British people individually. Britain to him was 
the adversary that had never^ left him at peace, 
that drove him into* the wwilderness in 1836, that 
annexed his Republic in 1877, and that closed to 
him possible fields of'expansion west and north. It 
is impossible to‘ conceive a greater contrast than 

t 

existed in 1886, and continues even to this very 
day, between the two communities brought into 
contact by the gold^ discovery. They were entirely 
antipathetic and incapable of unde^tanding each 
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other. Centuries of pastoral life, solitary and shut 
off from contact with the outer world, have made the 
Boers altogether incapable of engaging in commercial 
or industrisil pursuits, and more especially incapable 
of working the mines, an industry which at one time 
was entirely forbidden. They stood aloof altogether 
from the mining industry when it^ was started, and 
were content with disposing for merely nominal 
sums of the lands where gold was supposed to exist. 
They did not understand the value of these gold 
bearing areas, and, after all, one piece of land w'as as 
good as another from the pastoral point of view. It 
is unfair to regard the Boers as merely an uncouth, 
ignorant race. Besides the virtues already mentioned, 
they are brave, faithful to each other, good in their 
domestic life, little given to avarice, or ambition, 
but the leaders among 4hem, to whom money was 
t'f so much importiince, w'ere unabre to resist the 
influences, arising from ;the advent of gold seekers, 
most of them of Anglo-Jewish extraction, who were 
not doo nice in their methods to secure their ends. 
The Transvaal Government soon showed signs of 
coming under the new influences. While the leading 
o&cials were becoming more corrupt, but not wiser, 
the mass of the people remained what they were, 
phlegmatic, devout and ignorant ;* suspicious and wily 
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in their intercourse with foreigners. Such was the 
land and such were the people that in 1886 were 
suddenly invaded by a horde of gold-seekers. 

The newcomers were as far removed* from the 
Boers as possible; they were town dwellers, bent on 
commerce, finance and mining, full of enterprise, 
and irreligious. ,In the eyes of the Boers these 
Uitlanders were not English, and did not belong to 
any one nationality, for though the English from 
England and South Africii were in the majority, 
there were also Americans, Australians, Germans, 
with a sprinkling of other nationalities — French, 
Italians, Russians, and others. A large number of 
these, from various parts of the world, were of Jewish 
race, and had all their characteristics. This cosmo¬ 
politan society, unlike« in so many things, had one 
point in common, whatever their avocations might be. 
All were bent on the rapid acqimulation of wealth., 
and all intended to get oi:^ of the country as soon 
as they had made their pile. The State at Pretoria 
received its revenue and* milked tlfe cow at Johannes¬ 
burg to the utmost', and a few farmers sold provisions 
to the minbrs. Beyond this there can hardly be said 
to have been any contact between the two. There 
was no communication^ and, of course, not even the 
begihning of sympat&y. The Boers soon began to 
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realise the danger that was threatening them, and 
to suspect that these newcomers, supported by the 
British Government, would end by swamping them. 
The newcoftiers, on their side, resented in an in¬ 
creasing degree the control of a small number of 
ignorant and out-of-date louts, as they considered 
the Boers. 

With a view to safeguard their position against the 
Uitlanders the Boers, in 1887, raised the period of 

residence necessary to obtain burgher-rights from five 

• 

to fifteen years. The Uitlanders were at this time too 
much occupied in making money, and as yet did not 
feel the squeeze of the Transvaal Government, as they 
did soon after when the gold-mining industry had 
developed. It rapidly became evident that the exist¬ 
ing authorities were quite incompetent to deal with 
the new problems, and in 1890 the constitutional 
agitation of the Uitljgiders for increased privileges led 
to the creation of a new chamber, called the Second 
Volksraad. The newcomer who took the oath of 
alleghince might acquire a vote for this chamber after 
two years’ residence, and become eligible for election 
after two m«re years. The new concession was, how¬ 
ever, practically valueless, for care had been taken to 
deprive the new chamber of all real poWer, it had no 
control over taxation, and its ^proceedings could be 
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over-ruled by the Krst Volksraad. There is no need 
here to traverse the ground so frequently covered of 
the contest from 1890 onwards between the Uitlanders 
and the Transvaal (rovernment. Sufficient to say that 
the general effect has been that until an immigrant 
was over forty years of age, and had been a resident for 
at least twelve years in the country after taking the 
oath and being entered on the Government lists, he had 
no right to vote for the First Volksraad. The comer 
stone of these and similar exclusive measures w'as 
Kmger, who, fearing the newcomers and averse to every¬ 
thing foreign, foresaw the approaching ruin of Boer 
customs and eventually the overthrow of the Kepublic. 

The part played by this man in the history of South 
Africa, and the remarkable nature of his personality 
make him one of tke most interesting figures in 
modem history. In the early days of his Presidency 
he was known to the outsidq world chiefly as the 
ignorant peasant who <iped supreme power^at Pretoria. 
His red bandanna handkerchief, his loose, uncouth 
figure, plain features and homely habits were h^ld up 
to ridicule. This was before he had proved a match 
in diplomacy for some of the cleverest <j«tate8men of 
our times. Since then he has been exalted as a 
Machiavelli, or a Bismarck, and in both conceptions of 
hiifl the tme chuructf\ of the man has escaped notice. 
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The impression made by him on the writer during 
interviews* in which the services of an interpreter 
w’ere called in—for Kruger does not speak English, 
although lie can certainly read Englishmen — 
was that of a strong man. His strength lies in his 
one-sidedness, a feature only possible to a man who 
knows nothing of books or theories. , Paul Kruger has 
learnt his statecraft from men, and not from books, 
and is at the same time simple and cunning. All his 
similes, be it noticed—witness the famous tortoise ”— 
are drawn from nature. He has the physical courage 
of his race, was a good sportsman in his youth, and 
served with distinction in many of the Kaffir wars. 
His hold over the Boers lies chiefly in the fact that he 
is the incarnation of theii* race. Himself one of the 


original Voor-trekkers, he embodies the-traditions of 
those “ irreconcilables.** 4Ie, like they, has in full 
force the defects of, his qualities, but he is more 
bigoted, mpre cunning, more ambitious than were the 
most forward of them. He is, if one may be permitted 
the expression, coiftentrated essence of Boer. 


While the disepntent of the Uitlanders was grow¬ 
ing, the maladministration of the Tmnsvaal, sub¬ 
ject to influences already indicated, was rapidly 
increasing, and it became a question of gaining 
political power in order toyAifluence the Adnfinis- 
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tration and thus secure reforms; in the words of 
the association called the National Uhion, “ to 
obtain, by all constitutional means, equal rights for 
all citizens of the Kepublic, and the redress of all 
grievances.” Contmry to a general impression its 
aim was not to bring the country under British 
control, but “tl^e maintenance of the independence 
of the Republic.” 

While such was the general state of affairs in the 
Transvaal, the position of its foreign policy may here 
be briefly noticed. After the restoration of the 
Transvaal, which had been generally approved by the 
Afrikanders, there were cordial relations between the 
Bond and the South African Republic, and in 1887 a 
general meeting of the Bond was held at Potchefs- 
troom, within the Transvaal. This friendly feeling 
between the Cape Dutch and the Transvaal Boers did 
not last long, ‘however, for the^ Government at Pre¬ 
toria, instead of admitting the Cape wine |ind brandy 
freely into the Transvaal, imposed heavy duties upon 
produce from the Caspe; while/ instead of filling 
official vacancies, for which efficient men could not be 
obtained loailly, from the Cape, officials wnre imported 
from Holland, among them Doctor Leyds, a man of 
considerable talent and strength of character, well 
acqtlainted with the ^neral conditions of European 
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politics, and animated by hatred of everything 
British. The Transvaal Government, which in effect 
was Kruger, under the influence of Leyds gradu¬ 
ally drifted in the direction of an aspiration to 
hegemony in a great Afrikander Confederation, and 
at one time Germany was approached with a view 
to attaining this object. Meanwhile, Mr. Rhodes 
was becoming an increasingly important factor in 
South Africa, and the battle between him and 
Kruger, representing two entirely different systems, 
was already at work. It was not merely the differ¬ 
ence between English and Dutch, it was the dif¬ 
ference between the new and the old, the dif¬ 
ference, one may almost say, between the future and 
the past. Rhodes was much identified in his earlier 
days with the Dutch. An intonate ally*of Hofmeyr 
he was at one time as profoundly distrusted by the 
English colonists inside Cape Colony as he was trusted 
by the Afrikander Bond; *as h« has been since trusted 
by the English nation, to be again (since the Raid) 
as greatly distrusted by a large section of his country¬ 
men, both in England and South Africa. The refer¬ 
ence elsewljere made to Stellaland wilt show how 
faf he was prepared to go to oblige the Dutch; and 
later his internal policy included the adoption of a 
protective tariff system, and oy^osition to any coddling 
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of the natives. Till 1896 Rhodes was in opposition to 
the principals of the very party in the Cape, the Pro¬ 
gressive Party, of which now, by a turn of the wheel, 
he is the acknowledged leader. But it must be re¬ 
membered that if he met the Dutch in these matters, 
he at the same time succeeded in conciliating them 
and obtaining their support in other and more im¬ 
portant directions. When Rhodes is denounced for 
his action in working with the Dutch it must be 
remembered that the idea of a Confederated South 
Africa could never have borne the slightest chance 
of being realized except by means of Dutch support. 
The language used by Rhodes in the early days re¬ 
garding the Imperial factor need not be taken too 
literally, for there was great discontent and impatience 
with the Imperial Government at the time, and 
politicians locally used expressions which later they 
were hardly likely to stand by. 
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PART VI. 

EMPIRE MAKING. 

The year 1884 saw the declaration of a German 
Protectorate in South West Africa, whose inland 
boundaries were later defined by the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1890, which gave Germany access to the 
Zambesi river by a strip of territory “ at no point less 
than 20 miles wide. ” The intejjrvention qf Germany 
in South Africa, in the South West certainly, and 
pogsibly also in the region north of the Zambesi, 
might have been avoided.by the exercise of a little 
foresight, which would have enabled the entire South 
Africa:^ coast line to have been 4cept in British hands. 
German intervention, however undesirable and awk¬ 
ward as it n^^y prove in the future, had the effect of 
stinfulating into action—not; the British Government 
which was indifferent and lethargic hete, as it has 
been and is still in Asia—but Jbne* man, a man* of 
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character, energy and enterprise, with many of the , 
qualities of statesmanship, and the master of resources 
which enabled him to put them into execution—Cecil 
Rhodes. 

The career of this remarkable man is too well known 
to need a detailed account. Coming to South Africa 
first in search of health, he drifted to the diamond 
mines, and after years of patient effort succeeded in 
amalgamating the varying interests there into one 
company. From that time until the Jameson Raid 
he went from success to success. 

The more interesting side of the question lies, how¬ 
ever, in his electric personality which has had so vast 
an influence on South African history in the past, and 
must inevitably largely affect that history in the 
future. r 

The magic which cannot be described in any other 
word than “personality,” and which places a man 
head and shoulders s;bove^ his fellows without anyone 
knowing exactly why; the magic which surrounded 
Mr. Gladstone and enabled such men as de Lesseps and 
Fades (of the Mississippi) to swjiy others of far greater 
mental ability—this magic belongs to flecil Rhodes. 
Despite his power over them, indeed doubtless lai‘gely 

o 

because of it, he has .no paiticular admiration for or 
belief in his felloV n^n. It is one of his pet theories 
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, that every man has his price, and it is to be feared 
that a large experience of the world has not cured him 
of this cynicism. At the same time he is quick to 
discern qualities in those with whom he is brought in 
contact which may be useful to him. Courage and 
pertinacity—particularly pertinacity—will never fail 
to bring his approbation, and the writer recollects a 
characteristic incident of a raw Yorkshire lad, who 
without introductions or qualifications, and by literally 
forcing himself on Rhodes despite rebuffs, won what he 
desired—a post in the employ of the Chartered Com¬ 
pany, which has since led to success and promotion. 

A knowledge of men is of course above all things 
necessary to one who aspires to lead them, and this 
knowledge is not to be got from books. Nevertheless 
there are sides to human nature and phases of life 
which can only be understood through reading, and 
this is where Rhodes had the advantage of his frequent 
adversary Kruger. Kruger ^kno\^s men only, Rhodes 
knows men, but knows books too, for he is a rapid and 
omnivorous reader, sucks the heart out of a book and 
throws it aside for another. His literary studies do 
not take him ^nto the region of intellectual subtleties, 
but ‘are all connected with living facts. History, 
ancient and modern, is particularly congeUial to him, 
and he devours anything whi(^ tells him of n9w 

10 
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countries or peoples. Though so prolific of ideas, 
Khodes has not the faculty of fluent expression. His 
speeches, pithy and full of matter, are not flights of 
oratory, and his ordinary conversation is more remark¬ 
able for brevity than for brilliance. As for writing, 
it is almost a physical impossibility to him, he hardly 
ever writes even the shortest letter. Originality is 
stamped on all his thoughts and actions, and red tape 
is his pet abomination; he is so impatient of it that 
he shirks even the routine of letter reading. His 
independence of thought and action are exemplified in 
the facts mentioned elsewhere, which show that he 
was able to conceive and initiate a policy at which 
successive Governments had jibbed for years. 

The two popular opposing pictures of Rhodes are as 
unlike as those which represent Kruger at opposite 
ends of the poles of civilisation. The famous English¬ 
man is represented alternately as a great statesman of 
Elizabethan pattern, or as an unscrupulous financier. 

As regards the latter charge, no one who has known 
him at all intimately can be unaware of the very great 
importance lie attaches to the possession of the 
Almighty Dollar. Without it his schemes, as he 
himself declares, would be so much waste paper. It is 
unfair, however, to say that these are schemes of per- 
sohal aggrandisefneni^ although at the same time one 
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•cannot imagine Hliodes taking the lowest seat in a 
kingdom of his own (or any other man’s) creation. 
When a man is born to rule, and realises his power, he 
cannot be expected to serve. The acquisition of money 
and consequently of power are not with him an end but 
merely the means to an end, and that end no ignoble 
one in Ms eyes. In the scheme of life the warp and 
woof of good and evil are far more tangled than in 
Transpontine drama, where the good heroine and the 
bad villain have absolutely no half tones in the 
dazzling whiteness or Cimmerian blackness of their 
characters, and so it is more or less idle to try to judge 
a man according to the probable purity of his motives. 
Motives are always mixed. The important thing is 
how far the actions which result from those motives 
make for the common weal, sftid in stftd 3 ring the 
character and gauging the possibilities of a man like 
Rhodes we may form •some idea as to his probable 
influence in the future. 

It is impossible, however, to gauge this accurately. 
Originality and imagination are strong features of 
his character, and it is difficult to’ say ^here they 
will take himf 

To return to his personality, it may interest those 
who view with approbation the present system of 

•i • * 

public school education in England, in which sports 

lot 
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are elevated to the first place in the formation of 
character, to know that Ehodes is in no sense of the 
>vord a sportsman, nor is he fond of physical exertion. 
A curious parallel is found in another mah who looms 
large on the horizon of to-day—Chamberlain—who 
is perforce even less of an athlete or sportsman than 
Ehodes. When, the biographies of these two as 
“ Eepresentative Englishmen ” are written, it will 
be interesting to hear how they succeeded in de¬ 
veloping so much force of character without the aid 
of a whole-hearted devotion to football. The restless 
energy of Ehodes is well known, and is another 
reason which makes it impossible to discount him 
altogether in the South African programme. 

It has been said already that Cecil Ehodes does 
not respect«his fellow-^nen, and it may be added that 
he has still less respect for them when they attempt, 
and fail, in the business of government. What .he 
has needed, and what would have kepjb him from 
falling into irretrievable blunders was a check, in 
the shape of a strong Government, capable, of at 
once appreciating and directing his ambitions. As 
a Free Lance he is dangerous, for he ijan originate 
policies which would divide the ^ most united of 
governments. The q^uestion is, can he be induced 
toVun in harness'? 
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“ Whatever may happen it must be set down to the 
credit of Khodes that he was the first Englishman 
of mark who realised the important character of the 
Dutch element in South Africa, and the absolute 
necessity of dealing with that factor, and he also is 
one of the few Englishmen who have understood the 
native question. In early days his^ relations with 
the other race placed him in a position of mistrust 
at the hands of his own countrymen, but he steadily 
kept in view the object of pulling with the Dutch. 
If in kiter years he departed from this rule of policy, 
namely, on the occjision of the Jameson raid, it must 
be remembered that meanwhile he had risen to a 
pinnacle of power through his achievements in the 
occupation of Mashonaland and Manicaland in 1890, 
and later on the conquest of JIatabililand in 1893, 
and that, intoxicated perhaps by the universal homage 
paid to his power o^ the one hand,* and yielding 
to the pressure of the Johannesburg Uitlanders on 
the other, he allowed his earlier and better judgment 
to be overthrown,' and ended by finding 

himself in a predicament which from the Statesman’s 
point of vie^ was worse than failure, for it was a 
ludferous fiasco. The famous movement into the 
Transvfial, to use his own expression^ “upset his 
applecart.” Although since that time his influence 
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and popularity have been on the wane—for he has* 
alienated both sides, first by his anti-Iraperifilism in 
early days, and then by this attack on his quondam 
friends—Cecil Rhodes has still a future, and his 
ambitions, dashed for the time, are as lofty as 
ever. 

The Transvaal at the end of 1887 was beginning 
to undergo a great change. A self-governing 
Republic, restricted in its foreign relations by the 
London Convention, its conditions in many respects, 
and these vital, were being modified. It was no 
longer an isolated farming country, peopled by a 
small number of Dutch, in the midst of a large 
native popuhition, with whom alone they had 
relations. Its position was being altered by two 
chief forces The springing up of a rapidly-increasing 
mining community within, the Tninsvaal, and mainly 
on the Randt (the miners being European, but chietly 
English and Australyin); and, secondly,, the British 
extension northwards, through Bechuanalund on the 
western border, Zulukind on the eastern coa^t, and 
even Amatongaland, The Transvaal, which had been 
so poor as to be on the verge of ba^jkruptcy, was 
rapidly becoming wealthy and had acquired additibnal 
territory in Swaziland. To the north of the Transvaal 
lay the country of Matabililand and Mashonaland, a 
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region which had already attracted the attention 
of the Boera. The fresh advance of the British 
northward in Bechuanaland naturally aroused at 
Pretoria an* increasing share of interest, for Kruger 
had a shrewd suspicion of the aspirations of the 
Englishman, who at that time represented in his 
own peraon whatever there was of English Colonial 
statesmanship, not merely in South Africa but in 
Great Britain. 


The story of the occupation of the northern land 
of Matabililand and Mashonaland, of how it was 


opened to British colonisation, has frequently been 
told, but the main issue has to a large extent been 
lost sight of. The question, it seems to the writer, 
who had intimate personal knowledge of the events 
prior to the carrying out of the scheme of the 
occupation of Mashonaland, has been from the first 


who should first secure the northern land—Boer or 
British? And these two wejre represented in the* 
persons of Kruger and Ehodes. It was a duel to 


the ^death, the prize being, the northern territory. 


which, with the Transvaal, it was clearly foreseen. 


would yet dominate South Africti, • 

- In 1887 the territories of Matabililand and 


Mashonaland were subject to Lobengula, the King 
of the Matabili, the son of jMcgelekatze^ the.Zulu 
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Chief whom the Boer trekkers had driven northwards. 

Ilia country extended from the Bechuana country on 

the west to the T^^u-tershed of the plateau on the 

east, and from the Zambesi on the north to the 

Limj^opo. The Mashona and other tribes were by 

conquest his subjects. He was a ruler of the despotic 

Zulu type, his subjects being armed and disciplined, 

1 

although but degenerate Zulus. The country was 
rich in minerals, and a tradition had grown up in 
South Africa which credited Matabililand, even more 
than Mashonaland, with fabulous riches. Wonderful 
accounts had been brought back by the few hunters 
and traders who had crossed the country. On the 
Tati river, in the extreme south-west, gold fields 
had been worked in a fugitive way. The gold finds 
in the Transvaal in 1885 and 1886 inflamed the 
imagination, and attention. became more and more 
centred on the fliorth as another Eldorado. In 1888 

f 

" an important step w'a^ taken, namely the despatch 
of Mr. Moffat, Assistant Commissioner in Bechuana- 
land, to conclude an agreement with the King, a 
measure which, undertaken by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, was largely due to the initiative pf Rhodes. 
Lobengula undertook not to make any treaty with 
a foreign power, nor to sell or cede to foreign nations 
any part of his territory, without the sanction of 
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the British High Commissioner, Matabililand and 
Mashonaland were thus brought under British pro¬ 
tection. Agreements with Germany and the Trans¬ 
vaal in 1890, and with Portugal in 1891, defined the 

s 

limits of the respective spheres, the Transvaal with¬ 
drawing all claim to extend its territory northwards. 
The road to the north w’as now open to British 
enterprise. 

It was under these circumstances that the British 
South Africa Company was born. There were at the 
time already in existence three other British chartered 
companies, namely, the Borneo Company, the Niger 
Company, and the British East Africa Company. 
The last of the companies, unlike the others, had 
the immense advantage of dealing with a country 
eminently suitable for British,colonisation, and also 
an extension of existing IJritish territory. 

No need to tell here the story of the obtaining of 
the Charter, one not without its interesting and 
picturesque side. It may be noted, however, that the 
engineering of thcb Charter, and the amalgamation 
of the various interests in South Africa which were 
then in rivalry, afforded Rhodes the am^est oppor- 
tuifity for the exercise of talents with which he is 
richly endowed. Enough to say here that there were 
various rival concessionaires advanting claims which 
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were conflicting and difficult to decide, but the two 
main groups of riv'al interests after protracted nego¬ 
tiation came to an arrangement, the whole coming 
under the control of Ehodes, and in 1839 a charter 
was granted by the Imperial Government, 

In 1890 Ehodes became Premier, and he had ft-oin 
that time to carry on the extremely difficult task of 
placating the Dutch element, and keeping them in 
hand, while the northern expansion was being carried 
out, and at the same time soothing the suscepti¬ 
bilities of Cape colonists, who dimly saw that this 
northern expansion might some day leave the Cape 
almost isolated in South Africa, in other words that 
the centre of gravity was being moved northwards. 

The principal field of the Chartered Company’s 
operations, ^t was laid down, was to be the “ region 
of South Africa lying immediately to the north of 
British Bechuacaland, and to the north and west of 
the South African E^)ublic, and to the west of the 
Portuguese dominions.” 

No northern limit to the sphere was fixed,^ The 
construction of railways and telegraphs, with promo¬ 
tion of trsftle and colonisation, the de\jelopment of 
mineral and other concessions, were the objects winch 
the Charter empowered them to carry out, A mono- 
poly of trade was* definitely negatived, and over the 
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political and administrative work of the Company the 
Imperial Government reserved control. 

In 1890, by midsummer, Ehodes had perfected his 
plans for the occupation of Mashonaland, and a party 
of British voertrekkers, known as the Pioneer Expe¬ 
dition, entered Mashonaland and took possession of 
the country, building forts and establishing the rule 
and administration of the Company. The Company 
had very serious difficulties to contend with at the 
time—on the west the savage Impis of Lobengula; 
on the south the restless Boers ; on the east and 
north-east the suspicious Portuguese. The position 
of affairs on several occasions was undoubtedly cri¬ 
tical, and it was with difficulty that Lobengula was 
induced to hold his people in check from attacking 
the expedition while on its way, and, after the occu¬ 
pation, the scjittered whit^ communities. 

Here it is unnecessary to relate a* any length the 
story of this expeditions^whicb attracted^ much atten- ' 
tion at the time, but its main features may be re- 
couifted. A march of 450 miles, taking ten weeks 
to accomplish, by a track cut through bush and forest, 
with difficijt rivers to traverse, was carried out with- 
ofit a collision occurring with the Matabili, without 
one shot being fired or a single life lost. The writer - 
accompanied this expedition, in •order to first* visit 
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Manicaland, and, if possible, execute a treaty with 
the Chief of that country, and then rejoining the 
expedition to assume the duties of Administrator. 
The treaty was duly executed. Meanwhiie. the suc¬ 
cessful occupation of Mashonaland by the Pioneers 
was viewed with great resentment by Portugal. An 
agreement, however, was concluded in August, 1890 
(while the Pioneer Expedition was on its way to 
Mashonaland) between England and Portugal, by 
which the eastern limits of the Company’s territory 
were determined and the coui'se of the Sabi river, 
from north to south, taken as a boundary. Never 
ratified, this treaty was taken as the basis of a modus 
vivendi, pending further negotiations. Under these 
circumstances the Portuguese attempted, late in the 
day as it wai?, to push forward expeditions into the 
interior, and thus to show,something in the shape 
of “ effective ocorapation.” On two occasions there wa§ 

’ collision bet^jpen the lyoneers and the Portuguese in 
which the Portuguese were repulsed, and were jmshed 
into the low country,* with the result that .they 
rapidly found their way back to the sea coast. A 
treaty between Britain and Portugal resulted, in 1891, 
clearly defining the British sphere of influence and 

m 

the boundary between it and the Portuguese terri¬ 
tory,* the Company •being guaranteed free access from 
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the east coast through Beira. This agreement, to¬ 
gether with the one concluded with Germany in the 
previous year, and that determining the limits of the 
Congo State, brought about a general arrangement of 
Central and Southern Africa between the Powers in¬ 
terested in that region. 

The claim to the country had, however, to be made 
good by effective occupation. The treaty with Loben- 
gula, which enabled the Pioneers to occupy the 
country of Mashonaland, merely gave rights to the 
surface and mining, and not to the land itself. By 
the treaty Lobengula undertook not to league him¬ 
self with any other Power. Always anxious in the 
past to exclude the white man from his territories, it 
is evident that the situation then existing in JSIashona- 
land could not last. The Pioneers were npt only over¬ 
running the country, buH^iing forts, and giving other 
signs that they meant to remain, but- they were in a 
country which had always beeij raided w^h impunity 
by the Matabili, and were evincing signs of a growing 
disposition to protect the Mashonas as against their 
oppressors. The inevitable collision could not be long 
delayed, an(| a raid by the Matabili on tlTe Mashonas 
near Fort Victoria brought about hostilities in 1893. 
The Matabili Impis, who were rash enough to attempt 
to attack the British forces in the open, when ^hey 
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were defended by strong laagers with machine guns, 
were completely defeated. The King fled towards the 
Zambesi, where he is said to have died, broken 
down, worn out and deserted by all but A few. The 
Matabili people surrendered and Matibililand was 
annexed. 

This conquest of Matabililand, following as it did 
close upon the occupation of Mashonaland, and that 
again soon after the acquisition of Bechuanaland, gave 
rise to grave suspicions among the Boers, and dealt a 
deadly blow to their ambitions. Except to the east 
the Boers w’ere now enclosed on all sides, and all 
thought of further expansion northwards, or of trek¬ 
king bodily when pressed by unwelcome new-comers, 
had now to be abandoned. Nor could an exit be 
found at Dflagoa Bay, for even there Britain had 
secured (by the Arbitration Treaty of 1872) the right 
of pre-emption. • Meanwhile nejr forces were at work 
in the Trai^vaal, and, strangers, mainly ,of Anglo- 
Jewish race, were flocking into the country in 
increasing numbers. Within a year, however, of the 
occupation of Mashonaland an expedition was arranged 
in the Trarfsvaal for entering that country, with the 
view of occupying a portion of it. Notwithstanding* a 
warning conveyed to Kruger that no countenance 
should be given to a proceeding which amounted to an 
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• intended invasion of British territory, and notwith¬ 
standing his personal endeavours to prevent the expe¬ 
dition, a party of Boers actually reached the Limpopo, 
on its way northward, where, however, they were met 
by the Company’s forces and turned back. No longer 
threatened by the chance of invasion from the Trans¬ 
vaal, and now on good terms with the Portuguese, the 
Company was in undisturbed possession of its terri¬ 
tories. 

With the extension of railways meanwhile through¬ 
out South Africa, it became increasingly important to 
bring about some sort of confederation. The scheme 
proposed by President Burgers for a railway from 
Delagoa Bay was carried out, not by the Government, 
but by the Netherlands South Africa Railway Com¬ 
pany, a corporation which, necessarily^ completely 
under the control of Pretoria, enabled the Transvaal to 
do many things contrary to the Convention. The 
railway system extended from IJatal across the Trans¬ 
vaal, while the Cape Government united its lines from 
Cape ^Town, Port Elizabeth ajid Eiist London, and 
pushed forward the main line thiQOugh the Orange 
Free State tp the Transvaal. * 

There seemed to be little chance that the Transvaal 
could be induced to join a confederation with the 
Cape. It therefore was no longer politic to give, the 
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Boers access to the sea. The system then at work in 
Swaziland had not been a success, and that territory, 
by reason of its geographical position, was necessarily 
bound to come under the influence of the Transvaal. 
In 1895, under the terms of a new convention, the 
administration of Swaziland was transferred to the 
Transvaal, with the provision, however, that it was 

I 

not to be incoriDonited with the Republic, and that 
European residents in the country were to have full 
burgher rights. Monopolies were forbidden, the 
Dutch and English languages were to be on an equal 
footing, and the duties to be imposed were not to be 
higher than those imposed either in the Transvaal or 
by the Customs Union. The Uitlanders in Swaziland 
were therefore to be in a better position than those of 
the Transva^j.!. At the^ same time Amatongaland was 
annexed by Britain, and fmm that time the Boers 
could only hope- to reach the sea at Delagoa Bay, and 
all chance of acquiring that great and dominating 
position had been secured by the British Government. 

The position in the ^Transvaal at this time, as has 
been indicated befgre, was a peculiar one, and had no 
precedent ih history. Other countries jin the past 
have had their Uitlanders, but never before have 
sudden finds df gold drawn to one limited area of a 
country, and in such a short time, so large a number 
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o of in-comers. The Boers were naturally alarmed at 
seeing this inrush of foreigners, mostly English or 
English-speaking. The revenues brought to the State 
by the activity of the newcomers was increasing by 
bounds, but at the same time the danger that the 
control might pass from the hands of its founders into 
those of the cosmopolitan community on the Kandt, 
was becoming increasingly evident. The Boer Govern¬ 
ment not only showed themselves opposed to all 
schemes for extending the franchise, but they sought 
safety in the restriction of the existing franchise. It 
is unnecessary here to enter at length upon the ques¬ 
tion of the Uitlanders and the Transvaal Govern¬ 


ment. Sufficient to say that discontent grew 
rapidly, the Uitlanders complaining that they were 
excluded from political rights and that thgy suffered 
from various grievances, grievances which it be«imc 
increasingly evident would have to be reformed, or at 


any rate dealt with, before very ^ long, 
founded the Reform Association. Two 


In 1892 was 
years later, on 


the occasion of a visit by the. High Commissioner, 


who had come to negotiate with President Kruger on 


the Swaziland and other questions, there ^as a great 


anti»*Boer demonstration at Johannesburg, and from 
that time the tension between British' and Boers 


became more and more acute. 


11 
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Meanwhile Johannesburg had been connected with 
the Cape and Natal railway systems, but there was a 
marked discrimination in favour of the Netherlands 
Railway Company. Heavy charges on merchandise 
entering the Transvaal from the Cape were levied, and 
these charges w’ere evaded by unloading at the frontier 
and taking the freights across the Vaal in waggons. 
The Transvaal declared the drifts (fords) on the Vaal 
to be closed, a step which contravened the Convention. 
What was practically an ultimatum was despatched 
by the Imperial Grovemment to the Transvaal, and the 
Transvaal yielded. The Reform Committee soon dis- 
covered that **constitutional agitation” (which in the 
Transvaal meant the not infrequent employment of 
the silver key) was hopeless. The strain grew day by 
day, a Nat\pnal Union was formed, definite statements 
of grievances and the probability of an armed rising 
became a mat^.er of common talk, and a subject for 
discussion by the presi^. W’^ile such was the situation 
in Johannesburg there occurred the entry into the 
Transvaal from Bechuanaland of a force of the British 
South Africa Cqmpany, personally led by the Com¬ 
pany’s Administrator, with whom as welj as with Mr. 
Rhodes, the Managing Director, an arrangement 4iad 
already been made by the Reform leaders that, in the 
event of need and if summoned, assistance should be 
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o forthcoming to support the Uitlanders. At the last 
second arose a difference of opinion on the question of 
the flag, which involved a postponement of the day 
fixed for the •movement, but the force commanded by 
Dr. Jameson, believing that the Transvaal Government 
had got wind of their intentions, started on the night 
of Sunday, December 29th, 1895. But the unexpected 
arrived. They did not get through without fighting, 
as the programme had been, and they were recalled by 
the High Commissioner. Special messengers were 
despatched to stop the expedition, proclamations issued 
repudiating the movement, and, after being repulsed 
at Krugersdorp, the force was (compelled to surrender 
on January 1st, 1896, at the village of Doomkop. A 
few days later the Uitlanders, who, though not expect¬ 
ing the movement, had taken up arms on Jbearing of 
the advance, tendered their submission. The members 
of this expedition we^e handed over to the British 
Government jind the Reform leaciers were imprisoned. 

The Raid was followed by a native rising in Mata- 
bililand. In various spurts of the country the isolated 
settlers were murdered, and for soma time it seemed 
as if the piojieers in this remote territory* might be 
wiped out, but they were able to hold their own and 
the disturbance was eventually put down without much 
diflSculty. 

14^ 
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The effect of the Raid, into the merits and demerits* 
of which it is not necessary here to enter, was dis¬ 
astrous. Till 1896 Dutch South Afriai had largely 
sympathised with the Uitlanders. Throughout the 
Cape Colony and the Free State the Dutch element 
strongly disapproved of the exclusive system in the 
Transvaal, where there was a growing progressive 
party. The Raid not only outraged the sense of the 
world at large, but it drew together the Dutch 
throughout South Africa. They saw that the Raid had 
been carried out by the Company’s Administrator, 
a British official, the expedition being led by British 
ofl&cers; the Cape Premier, regarded in South Africa 
as the Chartered Company, the friend of the Dutch, 
was regarded as the originator of the whole business. 
Few held •him respopsible for the supremely absurd 
manner in which the movement had been carried out, 
but this did net relieve him frqm the odium attaching 
to the plot. Later on th^ action of theJSouth Africa 
Committee still further outraged the Afrikanders, and 
not only that, it belittled England in the eyes, of the 
world. The manner in which the Committee was con- 

I 

ducted, anci the closing of the enquiry at the critical 
moment, gave an impression that the whole affair*was 
pre-arranged, and cast doubts on the integrity of 
English statesmcm. Whatever were the interests in 
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’whose favour the enquiry was burked, it is much to be 
regretted that they were allowed to operate in such a 
manner that Great Britain lost her reputation for 
openness and fair dealing. The whitewashing of 
Rhodes by Chamberlain added another blot to this 
discreditable page of our history. Kruger, who had 
hitherto become less and less the necessary man in the 
Transvaal, now became the essential man; and the 
Grange Free State became frightened, having before 
been without fear. The Dutch throughout Cape 
Colony were placed in a most embarrassing position, 
divided between respect for the Queen, a sense of duty 
to the Government that protected them, and sympathy 
for their kinsmen the Boers, who had been trea¬ 
cherously attacked by servants of the paramount Power. 
The Raid also confirmed the Boe^s in a rooted estimate 
of their fighting superiority lowered the British 
prestige throughout ^outh Africa with whites and 
blacks alike., 

The events since 1896 may be pjissed over in a few 
words,, for they are^within tha memory of all. The 
collapse of the revolution in 1896 .was followed by 
repressive methods. The Transvaal sent In an esti¬ 
mate for compensation on account of the Raid, but the 
bill was altogether of fantastic proportions. The 
general attitude of the Colonial Offioe seemed to give 
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colour to the fears for their independence felt by the' 
Boers, and certain steps which had been proposed 
before the Raid, namely, the creation of forts round 
Pretoria, the expenditure of large surfis on arma¬ 
ments and the employment of foreign officers, were 
rapidly carried into effect. Reactionary legislation 
followed, a stringent pass law and an Alien Expulsion 
Act were passed and not modified until representations 
had been made by the British Government. The 
right of free speech was curtailed, and an abortive pass 
law was set afoot, which would have compelled Uit- 
landers to carry a distinctive badge. The grievances 
of the Uitlanders continued to grow. Besides those 
connected with the mining and the general incom¬ 
petence of the police there was a rather vindictive 
spirit afodt against them, which in its active form 
began in 1896. The Biitish Uitlanders, therefore, 
drew up a petition to the Queen setting forth their 
grievances, which wai rejo^ted on account of inform¬ 
alities, but a second was forwarded to the Home 
Authorities. The position bet^feen the British Go¬ 
vernment ^and the Transvaal at this time was one of 
extreme diflSculty. The Raid had put Eiigland in the 
'^Tong, yet the complaints of the* Uitlanders were 
generally just and pressing. The British Government 
were on the Sbms of a dilemma^ The Transvaal 
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on its part increasingly feared the Uitlanders, and 
believed the British Groveniment were determined to 
do away with its independence. The Raid drew close 
the ties between the two Republics, and the republican 
spirit was extending throughout Cape Colony, fostered 
by the “ Dopper ” ministers, who, in many cases, had 
been open preachers of sedition. Meanwhile, Steyn 
succeeded Reitz in the Orange Free State, and a 
defensive alliance was concluded. Reitz became State 
Secretary in the Transvaal, and Leyds returned to 
Europe to urge the Boer cause. Soon after this, at 
Bloemfontein, the High Commissioner urged on 
President Kruger a reform of the franchise laws, 
whereby Uitlanders might, after five years* residence 
in the Republic, become naturalised and receive the 
franchise. The concession was .declined snd the con¬ 
ference broke up. Milner concentrated his attention 
upon the fmnchise, for it was apparent that with a 
broad electional system the old misgovemment would 
soon become impossible. It is difficult to see, how¬ 
ever,‘how by any device it would have been possible 
to prevent the Boers from being* swam^d by the 
Uitlanders. * The position in fact was irreconcilable. 

*The Boer cliaim to a monopoly of a large and 
valuable tract of South Africa was untenable—a 
handful of ill-educated peasantry, pastoral and averse 
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to contact with the outer world, suddenly feeling the 
shock arising from the impact of an intelligent, enter¬ 
prising, and aggressive wedge of Uitlanders. When 
the Transvaal was made over by the Cdnveniion of 
1881 that country was sparsely populated, and the 
small number of Dutch farmers then in the country 
cannot be considered to be owners of the soil, for 
instance as the Japanese possess Japan or the British 
Britain. The immediate events leading up to the 
war are of such recent occurrence and so much a 
subject of controversy that they need not here be 
given at length. Faults were committed on both 
sides, and it is difficult, perhaps at the present time 
impossible, to allocate the blame on either side. On 
his return from Bloemfontein Kruger granted a seven 
years franchise, which, however contained restrictions 
which completely nullified .its practical value. The 
claims of the Uitlanders were bandied about between 
the British Colonial Secretary and the President of the 
Transvaal. A conditional offer was at one time made 
of a five years* franchise, but the conditions, were 
impossible^ involving as they did the practical recogni¬ 
tion of the Transvaal as an independent Sovereign 

State. The Transvaal and the Free State called dut 

« 

their Burghers, and British reinforcements began to 
arrive in Africa, wjth more to follow. The Free State 
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considered its own independence threatened. In the 
end, which came rapidly, on the 9th October 1899 the 
Transvaal issued an ultimatum forbidding the landing 
in South Africa of more British troops. The Orange 
Free State joined the Transvaal outright, and a couple 
of days later a technical state of war had begun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW LANDS—OF PROMISE 
AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 

PART I. 

MATABILILAND AND MASHONALAND. 

The territory known as Khodesia is divided into two 
parts, lying respectively nortli and so«th of the 
Zambesi river. The fijst region, within what is 
known as British Centml Africa, is briefly described 
later, and ^reasons are gjiven ^for the belief that its 
value is not very considerable. The immense area 
situated west of Matabililand and south of the Upper 
Zambesi is a poor and uninviting country, considerably 
lower than ^le plateau of Matabililand and Mashona- 
land, mostly arid but in some parts marshy and 
intensely malarious. The land supports a very small 
population, has no minerals so far is known, and, 
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remote in situation from either the East or West coasts, 

and with no natural egress—the Zambesi for practical 

purposes is useless for navigation—this cut off region 

seems to have no future before it. The otily possible 

chance of its ever coming to anything is the discovery 

of minerals on a great scale, and there seems little 

likelihood that these exist. The most important 

« 

section, however, of Rhodesia is the territory com¬ 
prised in Matabililand, Mashonaland and its eastern 
section Manica. 

This magnificent territory, an extension, as has been 
indicated before, of the Transvaal, is the last stage on 
the South African tableland before it sinks down into 
the Zambesi basin, and is the last section of white 
man’s country in South Africa. Comprising an area of 
over 190,000 square miles, three-fourths have an eleva¬ 
tion of over 3,000 feet above^ the sea, while one-fourth 
is more than 4,000 feet high. T^e country generally, 
favoured by the constan/ fresh easterly bref.ze and dry 
weather during two-thirds of the year, enjoys on the 
whole a healthy and bracing climate, and is eminently 
suited for colonisation. It is possible here for the 
European to work in the fields and for cl\ildren to be 
brought up in the country, as they are in the Transvaal 

L 

and Cape Colony further south, in every way as 
physically and m^tally fit as the average European. 
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The boundaries of Southern Rhodesia are Ngami 
Land on the west, on the north the Zambesi, on the 
east the Portuguese territory next the Indian Ocean, 
and on the aputh the Limpopo, the northern boundary 
of the Transvaal. 

Elsewhere enough has been said concerning Mata- 
bililand and Mashonaland to show that they have, 
notwithstanding certain defects, considerable pastoral 
and agricultural capabilities. The chief difficulties in 
the way of developing the agricultural resources, which 
have hitherto been want of transport, locusts, rinder¬ 
pest and deficiency of rainfall, will in time be partly 
ovei'come. Railways are being carried into the country 
(the railway now open to Buluwayo is being con¬ 
structed to Salisbury, which again is connected with 
Umtali on the edge of the plateau, whence there is 
railway connection with Beira). Irrigation, too, and 
drainage, for which there are facilities, can do much 
for the country. 

The immediate future of the country, however, 
depe]\ds upon the •mineral vgealth. Gold was the 
magnet that drew the British to th\s region, and it is 
that which Ijas induced the investment of farge sums 
of •capital, and kept a considerable white population 
employed in t&e search for and the exploitation of 
gold. When Mashonaland was occupied in 1890 by .the 
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Pioneer Expedition despatched by Ehodes, acting 
for the British South Africa Company, the country was 
found to be covered with traces of old workings 
scattered over the face of the land, and these workings 
made it clear that in past times the country had been 
very fully exploited for the precious metal. Later on 
Matabililand was found to be similarly covered by old 
workings. The whole country from the extreme south¬ 
west to the extreme north-east (north of Umtali in 
Manica), and towards the south-east near Victoria, 
abounds in gold reefs. The chief gold bearing districts 
are found in Matabililand in the neighbourhood of 
Buluwayo and Gwelo, and in Mashonaland in the 
districts of Lo Magundi, Manica, Mazoe, Salisbury, 
Umfuli and Victoria. Several years ago there were 
more than ,.a couple of hundred companies for the 
purpose of development, chiefly gold mining. Reefs 
had been prospected all over the country and a vast 
number of claims registered. The amount of work 
done, in the way of testing and opening the gold 
iieldg, has been comparatively sn^jall, considering the 
legion of companies at work. When Mashonaland 
was first occupied the hope was entertained that in 
some section of the country alluvial would be found, 

t, 

and thus draw a rush of miners, ** individual diggers ” 

% 

as jbhey are called, to the country. Nothing, 
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Rhodes saw clearly, would boom the country more than 
the finding of alluvial, which in other regions, notably 
in Australia and California, has accomplished so much. 
There was, however, little or no alluvial. It is a quartz 
reef country, and so far there is no sign of *the exist¬ 
ence of “ banket,” the conglomerate found in the 
Transvaal, which has made the fortune of the Ihiudt. 
It is the persistency and consistency of the banket 
formation on the Riindt that has made it so rich and 
its results so absolutely certain, but the uncertainty of 
quartz reef mining is proverbial. Varying in thickness 
and breadth, it remains to be seen how deep down 
these reefs go, and the percentage of gold obtained 
in a reef varies considerably. 

The want of communication and the remoteness of 
the mining centres, involving either th^ absence or 
prohibitive cost of proper machinery, has hitherto 
preveni ed the full development of the gold reefs, and 
not until some time after communications have been 
more developed can the value of Matabililand and 
Mashonaland as a gold mining country be ascertained. 
It is now ten years since Mashonaland was occupied 
and four s^ce Matabililand was taken over, and still, 
to this very day, in the absence of practical proof, the 
question is discussed as to whether the country will 
ever pay. In the p 2 ist the reefs must have been ,very 

12 
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rich and large amounts of gold tjiken out of the 
country, and in view of the circumstances under which 
these workings were carried on—the want of proper 
tools, the ignorance of the most primitive * methods of 
mining—is it not clear, many argue, not only that this 
country must have been immensely richj but that all 
the gold could not have been taken awiiy ? It is hoped 
that, with the introduction of modern methods and 
efficient machinery, made possible by cheap railw^ay 
transport, the reefs may prove remunerative, where the 
old workings—open pits, which had to be stopped at a 
small depth below the surface on account of water— 
could not be made to pay. Against this argument, 
however, is the fact that the labour employed on these 
old workings must have cost extremely little; indeed, 
if slaves were employed, as is very probably the case, 
the cost must have been almost nil, and it is evident 
that rich surface mining may prore remunerative when 
slave labour is employed, wln^re modem methods could 
not possibly do so. There has always been considerable 
difference of opinion on this queslicm, as w ell as regard¬ 
ing the value of the reefs. A certain number from 
the early days of the occupation have beent inclined to 
believe that the payable gold in the country has bedn 
almost entirely abstracted by means of these old work- 
ing8«-the ancients, these men say, had cleared the 
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* country. “ We have come several centuries too late,” 
said an old Californian—^an opinion not shared by 
others, however, especially those who are interested in 
the success of the country as a gold field. The results 
obtained in certain cases has been satisfactory, but, 
as already indicated, it remains to be seen how the 
country as a whole will turn out, which cannot be done 
until the communications are perfected and large 
quantities of quartz have been properly tested. In 
1899, after nine years, gold to the value only of about 
£200,000 had been produced in Matabililand and 
Mashonaland during the preceding ten months. 

The question of coal is one of great importance for 
this region, which is possessed of little timber. At 
certain points on the Zambesi valley south of the 
Victoria falls and north of Gwelo, coal is* found, and 
railways have been proposed to bring these coal districts 
into use. • • 

As regards the immediate future of Matabililand and 
Mashonaland, that depends largely, almost entirely, 
upon whether the cofiintry turn?? out to be rich in gold 
or not. For tnany years to come the growth of popula¬ 
tion and the “prosperity of agriculture will depend upon 
the gold mining. Should that prosper, markets will be 
created on the spbt, as has been, the case at Johannes¬ 
burg. But should the reefe not turn ^ut satisfactory 
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settlement and prosperity as a whole will grow at a 
very slow pace. Gold is a great stimulus in a new 
territory, it brings settlers and capital (of which both 
remain to a great extent in the country) «nd gives it 
that impetus which is so valuable in starting a new 
colony. But the gold wealth cannot be expected to last 
very long, even if the country turn out to be rich, and 
ultimately it will have to depend chiefly on its own 
resources. Still, even if there be no gold in large 
quantities, the conditions of the country assure lo it 
a white population and «'i reasonable degree of pros¬ 
perity. The question of gold or no gold will merely 
decide the rate of progress. 

The native population of Matabililand and Mashona- 
land is difficult to estimate, but it is probably now 
not more»than several hundred thousand. The 
population of Matabililaml before the war of 1893 
was under twg hundred thousand, and it was greatly 
reduced by the losses^ in that c^impaign. ^ The native 
population of Mashonaland, at one time very con¬ 
siderable (before the Matabili established themselves 
in Matabililand), some sixty years ago, after ravaging 
the whole of Mashonaland), has been fuif her lessened 
by the raids of the Matabili, and still later by •t he 
outbreak against the British South Africa Company, 
when their numbers were again thinned. Beside 
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iho Mashonas there are other races, of Bantu stock, all 
being now known under the generic title of Mashona. 
The Mashonas are not a strong people physically or 
morally, and belong to the races that are bound to 
“ go under ” rapidly. They have some talent in 
native handicrafts and a little knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, but they are indolent and cannot be relied 
on to work. They have a great dislike to underground 
labour, a fact which has proved a difficulty in the 
exploitation of mines, and it is doubtful whether the 
jMashona labour will ever be much use for mining 
purposes, in which case labour will have to be im¬ 
ported from other parts of Africa. Not merely the 
Mashonas, however, but the Matabili, physically their 
superiors, are decadent and will rapidly disappear. 
The white population of Matabili and Mashonaland 
is not exactly known, but js estimated at about 6,000, 
<he town and distri<;t of Buluwayo containing more 
than half . this entire Dopiijation. Of the towns 
Buluwayo has close on 2,000 residents and Salisbury 
about 500. ' • 

Matabililand and Mashonaland ar,e governed by the 
British South Africa Company on the Crown Colony 
si'stem. The^ supreme authority of the Company is 
nominally vested in the Court of Directors in London, 
but the real power, the real authority, until the time 
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of the Jameson Eaid, existed in the person of Rhodes, 
the Managing Director of the Company, and its 
presiding genius. Since the Raid the authority of 
the Company has been partly curtailed, and the power 
of Rhodes has to a certain extent diminished, but 
he still remains a most powerful influence in South 
Africa. The Company has an Administrator, assisted 
by a Council of lour members, whose appointments 
have to be approved by the Secretary of State. There 
is a High Court and a number of magisterial districts, 
the law being founded on that of the Cape Colony. 
The police and the armed forces of the Company 
are now under the direct control of the Imperial 
Government. 

Buluwayo, which has risen mushroom-like, is a 
town with po natural advantages, the neighbouring 
countiy being bare and suffering from dust and wind 
storms. But it^ has a fresh and^ exhilarating air with 
constant breezes and is free from malaria. All the 

t • * 

concomitants of a new township in America were to 
be found here, soon after its foundation—the jrai)id 
running up of buildings, the sale of town lots or 
“ stands ” at phenomenal prices, the stores^i.the hotels, 
the drink shops and other paraphernalia of Englich 
life, including club houses, a racecourse and a ground 
for sports. 
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The question of the development of Southern 
Rhodesia must depend, however, very largely upon 
communications. One has only to glance in the most 
casual manner at any map of South Africa to see 
that this immense territory and interior tableland, 
with no water communication to the ocean, must 
depend upon railways for its development. Situated 
as it is over 1,000 miles, as the crow flies, from the 
Atlantic Coast, across the desert land of Northerm 
Bechuanaland and German Damaraland,* and some 1,400 
miles to Cape Town ; while it is only about 400 miles to 
the East Coast at Beira, in Portuguese territory (the 
river Limpopo which on the rmip seems to give access to 
the south of Rhodesia being useless); it is evident that 
the railwfiy route for opening this country, the natural 
and only line of approach, is that from Bq;ira. Before 
the settlement of ]\Iashonaland in 1890 and in the 

o 

early days of the occupation, this point was pressed 
by the writer, then Administrator of the British 
South Africa Company’s territories, as being the key 
to the situation. Rhodes was^ fully alive to the vital 
importance of the question, and indeed it is one of 
his strong ,points that he has always recognised that 
tl>e future of South Africa depends upon the great 
interior, which* can only be opened by railway com¬ 
munication. In the absence of water ways, and with 
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the chief physical features of South Africa kept 
clearly in mind (those that have been already dis¬ 
tinctly explained) it would seem almost superfluous 
to insist ui>on this point, but none the less it is one 
that, unrecognised ten years ago, seems hardly yet 
to be aj)preciated. It was natural of course, indeed 
inevitable, that the advance <o Mat a bill la ml and 

c 

Mashonaland should have been by the long overland 
route from Cape Town, through Kimberley, Mafeking 
and Tuli, for at that time it was essential to avoid 
Matabililand itself in the movement northwards, 
while the route through the Transvaal and througli 
Portuguese territory to its eastern border were of 
course not available. Even to this day visitors to 
Matabililand ^nd Mashonaland usually travel by the 
overland reute, Capp Town being generally the 
terminus for visitors to Sopth Africa. But the Beira 
route, notwithstanding the disac^vantage of unhealthi¬ 
ness in the portion ^ passing through Portuguese 
territory, as compared with the longer overland route, 
is without doubt the one along ^which the bulk of 
traffic in the future is certain to pass. 

The difference made by railways in cevering long 
distances in the interior is difficult for the reader "to 
realise who has never been to South Africa, All the 
many difficulties and the wearisome delay inevitable 
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in pre-railway days, with the ox-w’aggon or even the 
coach, when replaced by a seat in the railway train, 
mark a complete transformation scene which can hardly 
be describedi To illustrate by an example; the 300 
miles distiince from Buluwayo to Salisbury, which 
takes close on three w'eeks’ hard travelling by waggon 
or four days by coach—a fatiguing journey from which 
there is no respite night or day—will shortly be 
accora])lished in half a day. 

The roads in the interior are so called by courtesy, 
being mere tracks, frequently changing, right across 
the Veldt, over stony hills and thick shrubs, and 
crossing the streams with banks roughly cut down 
to a slope. In some parts the roughness of this 
mode of travel, over boulders and^^jiocks, is com¬ 
parable I 0 nothirig met with, elsewher®, unless it 
be the bumping along yi a Chinese cart without 
*«prings over some (ild road which »haa not been 
repaired for centuries ^^inrl .which resembles the 
boulder-strewn bed of a hill stream. 

The order maintained in* the mining centres of 
South Afriai generally is a. marked feature also of 
Matabililand and Mashonaland, and is in strong 
contrast with the conditions obtaining in many 
Australian and American ^ mining centres. At 
Johannesburg itself there are a considerable number 
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of drinking bars, but elsewhere, where there is a 
large consumption of alcohol and other drinks, there 
are none of the saloons common in the western 
American mining districts, where gambling and 
drinking occupy such a large share of the life, with 
all its accompaniments of violence, crime and rowdi¬ 
ness. It has often been remarked, and especially 
by Americans and Australians, how free the country 
of South Africa is from highwaymen, the gentlemen 
who stop trains and “stick coaches. In the 
whole history of South Africa there has been no 
such thing as a Kelly Gang. The reason of this 
extreme prevalence of order is not easy to under¬ 
stand, though many explanations aro given. One 
reason would appear to be found in the fact of the 
immense distances that have to be travelled, and 
the slowness and costliness^ which would make it 
difficult for the highwaymen to escape. Another 

reason is the fact that the white elemei^t is small 

• \ 

and situated amongst a large native population, 
which tends to hold the, whites together, and to make 
law-breaking of ^ this sort exceptional. But the 
people of South Africa in the past—first the Boers, 
orderly, stolid people, and later the Scotch and 
English settlers, with their law-respecting traditions 
—have established in South Africa a system wherein 
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• order reigns. With the advent of many other 

nationalities in recent times—Italians, French, and 
British colonials from different parts of the world— 
the conditions hitherto obtaining, especially in view 
of the inevitable upheaval of the established order 
of things, must necessarily be greatly changed. 

On the northern plateau of Matabililand and 
Mashonaland the nights are often * bitterly cold, so 
much so indeed that with a strong wind and a 
slight rain the cold is intense. Nothing can keep 
it out. Plenty of warm clothing is a necessity in 
this region. This advice, however, is one that 
may wisely be given in going to many countries, 
even some of the southern sun-lands, where those 
who have not provided themselves with ulsters and 
wraps may find themselves covered lyith plaids 
sitting over a charcoal fire.^ 

People who have not been to South Africa, the 
class of people especially who have never known 
whiit “ roughing it ” is, find it very difficult to 
understand the chjirm, the ^fatal fascination with 
many, of life on the African veldt. Those, and 
they are ngt few, who do not care for travelling 
su^ciently to visit a country like Southern Spain 
for instance, b*ecause the hotels arc so bad and the 
cookery so execrable, are not likely to find any 
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peculiar charm in the veldt life. But to those who • 
have really the tiiste for travel and open-air life 
there can be no more exquisite sensation than life 
on the veldt. The dry and exhilarating air, the 
sense of movement on horseback, the camping out 
alongside the waggon, or on the open veldt, if there 
is no waggon; the making of the fire, for w’hich 
wood has to be collected—wood of the j)roper kind 
—the rough preparation of a steak of venison, if 
game has been plentiful, usually broiled in the 
embers of the lire; the boiling of the “billy,” to 
which everyone seated round the fire is looking 
forward, while coffee and tea arc brewing (such 
coffee and such tea!) and then—delight of delights 
—the pipe of Transvaal tobacco w’hich, on the veldt, 
is so delicious, but elsewhere w'ould be pronounced 
unbearable. The brilliancy of the stars is indescrib¬ 
able, the glories of the Souths African nights have 
a wonderful fascination of their own, rcven when 
one has to sleep in the open, lying on the bare 
ground with a blanket, and waterproof to keep off 
the dew. The fare was poor in the early days of 
occupation, and still more so in the pEO-occupation 
days when the country knew no foreigners sav<j a 
few hunters like Selous. It consisted of the game 
shot, eked out with a few eggs, rough bread and 
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some cofTee. The venison is now replaced by tinned 
meats, biscuits and such provisions, less picturesque 
but more certain. 

The locusts are a great pest. They pass across 
the country in dense clouds, blotting out the sun, 
covering the ground and filling the air in all 
directions. These locust swarms have done immense 
damage in Southern Matabililand and Mashona- 
land. 

Mashonalanfl is, take it all round, the best country 
in South Africa, especially the eastern portion. It 
has the advantage over Matabililand of a plentiful 
supply of rivers, frequently with rocky banks and 
de<ip beds, just as Matabililand has the advantage 
over Bechuanaland, w'hich for three-fourths of the 
year has no streams at all. Coming straight from 
Bechuanaland, a miserably arid country (except in 
the east), to INlashopaland, that coqntiy appears a 
perfect paradise, for, well supplied with water and 
with beautiful scenery, the soil is fertile and the 
climj^te generally good. Fr^sh breezes sw’eep this 
high land and bring health, and fever need only 
be feared in the lower valleys after the rains. Manica 
is* one of the most beautiful and fertile spots in 
Mashonaland, well watered, and for South Africa 
well timbered, with valleys and hills which make up 
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scenery of exceptional beauty. No wonder that 
the Portuguese were unwilling to let it fall into the 
hands of Britain. 

To sum up. On the whole it is a White Man^s 
country, though certain sections will remain malarious. 
Where the tableland falls, to the Zambesi river on 
the north and the Portuguese territory on the east, 
it is unfit for the white man. Numerically the 
blacks will for a long time outnumber the whites, 
and most of the manual labour here, as elsewhere 
in South Africa, will be done by them, and they 
alone can develop the less healthy portions of the 
country. 

The immediate future of Matibililand and Mashona- 
land is bound up with the results obtained from gold 
mining. The increta>e of white population and the 
general progress of the country is dependent on this 
question of goKl, but the soil and climate provide the 
chief element of durable success, and were there no gold 
the country would be well worth having, far more 
so than many Central Africas. * With the change 
which is certain 'to take place in the Transvaal will 
arise a greater influx of white settler^ and self- 
government will eventually have to be .given in some 
form. Its distance from Cape Town alone precludes 
the idea of it^^being incorporated with^Cape Colony. 
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'The present form of government is quite provisional, 
and in any case questions must soon have arisen 
regarding the future of this countiy. 

There is nothing in common between Southern and 
Northern Khodesia, the territories south and north of 
the Zambesi river. Central Africa, the tenitory north 
of the Zambesi, belongs to the class of countries 
such as Kist Africa—rich, fertile but unhealthy, where 
the white man can never hope to establish himself, 
and where at best he can merely act as a supervisor 
over hordes of blacks, and this with great detriment to 
his own health. 

Apart from the question of gold in Matibililand and 
Mashonaland, their resources in climate and soil make 
them superior to most parts of South Africa. Generally, 
they are superior to even the Tranavaal. East Africa is 
mostly barren and usually malarious; German South¬ 
west Africa is mainly a desert, the greater portion of 
it dry and wapterless, though usually healthy. Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, the lowland fringe next the Indian 
Ocean, is so fever-stficken as to make it, except for 
purposes of transit from the ocean, to the inland, 
perfectly usetess. 

The acquisitipn, therefore, of this .territory of 
Mashonaland and Matabililand<-^th6 last stage on the 
interior plateau reaching north, befor^ the fever- 
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stricken Zambesi is reached—lias been of great ser-c 
vice to Britain. Whatever the view taken of Rhodes 
may be, he at least added a slice of White Man’s 
country to the Empire. 
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PART II. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA. 

The whole» of British Central Africa is an inland 
territory far removed from the sea, and lies north of 
the Zambesi (where that river runs from west to east), 
bouth of J^ake Tanganyika, and between Lake Nyassa 
on the east and the Zambesi (running from north to 
south) on the west. The history of this part of Africa 
is intimately associated with the n,^me of Dr. Living¬ 
stone, whose travels in the ^^ambesi and other regions 
did so much to awal^n the interest ^f Europe in 
Central Africa. The campaign started by this eminent 
explorer-missionary against the slave trade has been 
carried on by many ^ who, following in his footsteps, 
have endeavoured to glean a spiritual .harvest from the 
somewhat basren ground of Centml Africa. The explo- 
mtions of Stanley at a later date roused an interest 
in “ Darkest Africa ** which led ultimately to political 
intervention and the jmrtition of the country. 

13 
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Neither the soil nor the climate of the Zambesi 
valley is favourable to colonisation or agriculture. 
jVlalaria and the tsetse fly are the great scourges, and 
the lower parts are most unhealthy foi white men. 
Barotseland, which is under the protection of the 
Chartered Company, has an enlightened though auto¬ 
cratic chief who .lives at peace with the missionaries, 
but does not encourage the presence of other Europeans 
in his dominions, even were they desirous of settling 
in such a fever-stricken country. 

In 1891 the territory under J3rilish intiuence north 
of the Zambesi, with the exception of Nyassaland, was 
handed over to the British South Africji Company. 
Nyassaland was given a protectorate, and later on 
became known as the British Central African Protec¬ 
torate. British C'jntral Africa is therefore divided 
into two sections; the one, including Barotseland, 
under the influence of the Chartered Company ; the 
eastern district, directly .under the control of the 
Imperial Groverament. The size of this territory (over 
300,000 square miles)'will be bdst realised when we 
remember tfrit it is nearly three times the size of the 
United Kingdom and about that of New Gouth Wales. 
The population of this enormous country is estimated 
at from two to three millions, and is entirely made up 
of natives of mixed races. The Barotse are a strong 
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people of Bechuana origin, and notwithstanding the 
frequent raids of the Zulus they never established 
their dominion in this territory. Many traces of 
them, however, remain among the numerous native 
tribes, mostly of Bantu stock, some peaceful in char¬ 
acter, others still retaining the raiding propensities 
which they inherited from an admixture of Zulu blood 
and Arab influence. 

Besides the Zambesi^—^the great river of Southern 
Central Africa—there is the Shirfe river, which connects 
it with Lake Nyassa. The Shir<5 is not favourable for 
navigation, its coui’se being interrupted by frequent 
nipids. The Zambesi itself is only navigable for a 
very short distance from the Chinde mouth of its 
delta—as far as its confluence with the Shir^. Its 
higher course is interrupted try—falls ahd rapids, 
among them the celebratt^d Victoria Falls, nor are 
itr tributaries open to navigation. The •Upper Congo 
has its source in Lake B.ingweolo in this district, 
and is said to be navigable during the whole of its 
course by light vessels, though* broken by a number 
of falls. The Lakes are a distinguishing feature of 
Central AfricS. On the north lies Lake Tanganyika, 
on the west th^ hikes Mweeru and Bangweolo, and 
on the east Lake Nyassa, a pure fresh water lake 
of great extent^ some 350 miles in length, and from 

13 » 
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fifteen to forty-five miles broad. There is valuable* 
timber in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa, a variety 
of palms, the ebony, bamboo and india-rubber trees'. 
European and tropical fniit trees grow here, while 
cereals of most kinds, wheat, maize, oats and barley, 
are produced as well as rice. Coffee is the most 

valuable product, and will probably become the staple 

# 

article of commerce of Central Africa. This is grown 
in the Shir6 highlands, which are more suitable 
for Eurojiean occupation. The tsetse fly is a great 
drawback, attacking cattle and horses in all the lower 
parts of the country, and rendering pastoral pursuits 
almost impossible. Of the mineral resources little is 
known, except that coal and iron exist in several 
places, while copper and gold have been found, 
though nothing has been done hitherto to exploit 
them. 

The white^ population, consisting of missionaries, 
officials and a fevr planters, is a mere .handful, and 
increases but slowly. The introduction of Indian 
natives as police apd agricuUurists under British 
supervision has been successful so far, and suggests 
a possible outlet for certain of the Qyer-i>opiilated 
districts of India. 

Practically the only town of any size or importance 
is Blantyre, the seat of administration being at 
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•Zomba. Both places are now connected by wire 

with Southern Ehodesia, and therefore with the whole 

of South Africii, through the Portuguese town of 

Tette on the*^ Zambesi, which is also connected with 

Chinde at the mouth of the Zambesi. The bar of 

sand which crosses the mouth of this river prevents 

¥ 

the entrance of large vessels, and goods have to be 
transhipped. 

Although roads and railways are projected in this 
part of Africji, little has yet been done in opening 
up the country, and if anything is ever to be accom- 
])lished, railways must be constructed from the littoml 
to the highland country, not only for purposes of 
commerce, but to enable incoming settlers to cross 
speedily the low-lying malarial and tsetse-infected 
districts, and to reach the more Wealthy mnd fertile 
highlands. A parallel is tg be found in Mashonaland 
and its communications, where similar conditions 
have been overcome by tjie provision of a railway 
from Beira to the inland plateau. 

Under the circumstances already detailed—disad¬ 
vantages of climate, remoteness 0 / position, and 
comparative ^smallness of the districts at all suitable 
for* European occupation—the future of this vast 
territory seems exceedingly doubtful. The dominant 
feature, the great Zambesi river, which might be a 
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source of fertility and strength, is instead merely a i 
fever trough. Health and strength are left behind in 
the air of its valleys, which literally reek with malaria. 
“The country,” writes one who himself itj^fixed for life 
in Barotseland, “ offers no inducement to colonisation, 
and has no future before it.” The same is more or 
less true of the Zambesi in the whole of its course. 
The only prospect is that of a country worked by 
coloured labour with European overseers, and it is 
doubtful whether the result will be worth the lives 
wasted in establishing such a dominion. 

Whether a sufficiently large number of Indians or 
natives can ever be organised in its cultivation or 
not, British Central Africa can never be regarded as 
suitable for European colonisation. When Mashona- 
land and j\Jatahilihind had been annexed, Britain had 

Uiken the last slice of “ white man’s Africa.” 

« 

The exact position of British East Africa in the 
British Colonial system is difficult to exactly define. 
Not a colony, either in the popular acceptation of the 
word or as “a portjpn of thp British Dominions 
exclusive of the Mother Country and of India,’* it 
is an aggregate of tribes and countries^ some under 
British Protectorate, and others constituting merely 
a sphere of influence. The whole territory, though 
containing within its area the sources of several 
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streams running to the Indian Ocean and the upper 
branches of the Nile, has been till quite recently 
entirely cut off from the outer world by an inhos- 
pitable and unhealthy strip of land along the coast, 
and the immense distance to Egypt, and is even yet 
little known. With the completion of the railway to 
Uganda, however, the region will at last be opened 
to the world. 

On the coast here, as elsewhere on the Kistem 
littoral, the Arabs have till recently been all-powerful, 
but since the coming of the English and Germans 
their power has been almost entirely broken. In the 
interior is a great variety of African races, Bantus, 
negroes and others; but the Arabs, on their slave¬ 
raiding expeditions, have carried the IMahommedan 
religion inland, radiating from Zanzibar as a centre 
of influence on the coast. Zanzil5ar lies *about 1,000 
miles north of the Zambesi, Jind this great em¬ 
porium is situated at *a point on the Ea%t African coast 
which stands in an impofljint position with regard to 
the outside w’orld, at a distance of 1,600 miles from 
Delagoa Bay and about the same from IMauritius, 
2,000 from Aden, and some 3,000 miles from Bombay. 
Z^anzibar and Delagoa Bay are about equidistant from 
the centre o# Madagascar. The mainland directly 
opposite Zanzibar is German teiTitory, and the British 
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possession begins a little north of Pemba, itself a 
British Protectorate. Situated on the Equator, British 
East Africa has within its limits a great variety of 
conditions. There are here, as in South three 

chief divisions, namely, the coast, low and unhealthy ; 
the slope, largely desert-, but in places undulating 
grassy plains, sometimes wooded but generally birreri 
and poorly populated ; and, lastly, the central plateau, 
on which are situated the great lakes, the Victoria, 
the Albert Edward, Albert, and l^ike Rudolph. 
Though containing so many large pieces of water, 
much of the territory, specially towards the great 
Jjake Rudolph, is extremely dry. 

Till about the middle of the present century the 
great interior of Central Africa was a tein'a incognita. 

The histo^ of the country, which is the history of 

the coast, may be divided into four distinct periods. 

0 

First, there was the time of the Arab and Greek 
traders; then tne em of the Portuguese, when Phirope 
first began to move in Eastern Afriwi; agfiin, a period 
of Arab rule when Mahommedan influence, interrupted 
for a couple of hundred years, once more reasserted! 
itself; then came 'the palmy days of Zanzibar, when 
Eiist Africa broke away from its direct Arab mastery- 
ship. Finally, dame the scramble for Africa, the period 
when the whole of the* continent was being divided 
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Up and apportioned by various European powers, Por¬ 
tugal losing instead of gaining ground. It is this 
feverish rush for African territory that has brought 
the interior*,of the country into close contact with 
modem civilization. The movement of British ex¬ 
pansion in the territory south of the Zambesi, and 
the gradual assertion of British authority on the Nile, 
have given it a great imi)ortance,* for through this 
country lies the line of future communication, tele¬ 
graphic and rail, between white man’s South Africa 
and the British Protectorate of Egypt—the Cape-to- 
Giiiro route. 

From very early times there were trading relations 
between Arabia and the Western as well as the 
Eiistern African seaboard, the trade winds focilitating 

the ocean passage at certain times of the yeiir. The 

* ® 

Mahommedan connection with Eiist Africa was rather 

• 

commercial than political. Among the Arab writers 
notices arc given of various towns* on the coast 
and of Mahommedan settlements. The well-known 
traveller Ibn Batuta in 1331 visited some of these, 
afld among them Mombasa, the seaport and terminus 
of the nu|way giving access to L^ganda, commonly 
kpown as the Uganda Bailway. 

In the last'yeai’s of the fifteenth century, in 1497, 
the Portuguese Vasco Da Gama was the first Euro- 
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pean to sail up the East coast of Africa, on his 
famous voyage to India round the Cape. On his 
second voyage, in 1502, he visited Delagoa Bay, and 
also Sofala, then the great port for tradipg with the 
interior for gold and ivory. Arabs were established 
at the main trading points as far north as Mombasa. 
Commercially prosperous during a long period of 
occupation, they * had deteriorated through inter¬ 
marriage with natives, and they were unequal to resist 
the Portuguese, who found the acquisition of points 
on the coast of gretit value, as a stepping-stone to 
India. Within a few years, from 1505, all the im¬ 
portant places on the coast had jmssed from the sway 
of the Arabs. A fort was built at Sofala, and from 
this and minor posts along the shore the Portuguese 
canied on a successful trade with the interior, chiefly 
through the* interiitediary of the conquered Arabs. 
The power of I^ortugal was* established on the coast 
of India, the 'King of Portugal being styled the 
“ Lord of the navigation, t*5nquest, and commerce of 

Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.” For nearly a 

• • 

century, supreme in the Eastern seas and the soie 
masters of the ?50uth-East African coast, here, as 
indeed elsewhere, their dominion did not extend |o 
the interior. In 1580 Portugal became incorporated 
with the Spanish crowd. The whole aim of the Por- 
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tuguese wfis t-o acquire a rich trade, especially in 
ivory and gold, and therefore they were content 
merely to occupy points on the coast. Such a thing 
as colonisation was altogether out of the question, 
for there was no surplus population in Portugal. 
Towards the South she made no attempt to establish 
herself, for there was no gold or trade. With the 
exception of various expeditions unto the interior, 
specially to the mythical country called Monomotopa, 
believed to have been the present IMatabililand, they 
appear to have done very little. Some expeditions 
were despatched against the native tribes on the 
Zambesi, but they were unable to achieve much in 
this direction. Portuguese missionaries, however, were 
active and had large numbers of native converts, 
w'hile a few trading parties pushed their way from 
time to time into the interior. * Towards the end of 
the sixteentli century tlie Portuguese power in the 
East was already on*the decline, and •other European 
nations appeared in the® Indian Ocean. The Portu¬ 
guese are often blamed for not having effected more, 
for not having made better use of their opportunities 
in Eastern Africa, but it must not be forgotten that 
they had to contend with two grave diflSculties. The 
terrible unhealthiness of the coast * country and of 
the only portion of the interior they knew, the 
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. Zambesi valley, was serious enough, and the inability 
to maintain and reinforce their settlements from 
home, a difficulty which was aggravated by the Por¬ 
tuguese habit of intermingling with ther natives of 
the country, made the difficulty still worse. The 
terrible climate not only killed off the garrisons and 
expeditions, but rapidly saj^ped the energy and enter- 
[aise of the survivors. Under these circumstances, a 
mixed and very inferior race sprang up. Intermar¬ 
riage with native races has been in Africa, as in 
Brazil and India, a weak spot in the Portuguese 
expansion, and perhaj)s even more than the Spanish, 
when in contact with inferior races, the Portuguese 
have been unable to resist a process of deteriomtion. 
Early in the seventeenth century the Dutch, who 
were at war with Spain (with which Portug-al was 
incorporated), attacked certain posts, among them 
Mozambique, but without success. The Dutch, how-^ 
ever, like the English, found no time to spare from 
the profitable field which they were exploiting in 
India and the Far Easf; the Portuguese remained 
on the coast on sufferance, and this state of affairS 
has continued in an increasing degree to tfce present 
d<ay. The story of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, an 
episode of the present century, need not be told at 
any length. One Seyi(f Baid, who had usurped the 
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power in Mu'^cut, esl^ablished himself at Zanzibar, 
and, realising the importance of the position, 
set about the work of subjugating the neigh¬ 
bouring Si^eikhs, Under the masterly rule of 
this man the importance of Zanzibar increased 
greatly, but on his death the connection with 
iMnscat ceased. 




In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Portuguese were frequently in conflict with the 
natives, and in 1834-36 were actually driven from 
their forts at Inhambane and Sofala. Soon after the 
flist steps towards the active intervention of Europe 
began, in the usual sequence, first the geographical 
explorer and then the missionary, resulting at last, 
mostly within the last decade or so, in the arrival of 
English, French, Germans, and even Italians. If the 
interior of the Dark Continent was to be opened up it 
clearly could not be^ done by the feeble Portuguese, 
who in a]] those centuries of occupation had been 
unable to reach inland a few miles from their settle¬ 
ments on the fever-stricken epast. It now remains to 
Be seen what can be accomplished by the stronger 

t 

Teuton r^es. 

.. From 1858 a number of distinguished travellers— 
Burton, Spelte, Grant, Baker, Stanley—did much to 
reveal the interior, and in later years Thomson, 
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Lugard and others have helped to fill in the minor 
details. 

Under the aegis of the Government of India, Zanzibar 
continued to flourish as an emporium of trade, and 
Indian tradei-s began to settle along the East Coast of 
Africa. Thirty years ago, while the slave trade in the 
interior was almost entirely in the hands of the Arabs, 
the East Indians ah*eady did all the banking and 
mercantile business. They advanced monies to the 
caravans and controlled the Customs of the Sultan. 
The influence of the Sultan on the interior was nil, 
except such as was actually exercised through the slave 
caravan. Zanzibar was until recent years a centre of 
the slave trade, which seems to have existed from the 
earliest times and flourished under the Portuguese, 
negroes being exported on a large scale to India. 
The trade reached its height in the present century, 
when pinicy in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf had* 
been put down. Notwithstanding various attempts 
made by the British Government to check the slave 

trade it continued to •flourish until recent times. 

• 

There was an essential difference between the West 
and East African slave trades which made*t.he latter 
very difficult to. suppress. From the West Coast to 
America was a special tr^de in the hands of Europeans 
better controlled and more easy to suppress, whereas 
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on the East the trade was mixed up with legitimate 
commerce, the traders being Arabs who saw* nothing 
objectionable in slavery. The scandal became so great 
that, in 1886, at the Conierence of Berlin, the slave 
trade was forbidden in the basin of the Congo, and in 
1890 by the Brussels Conference, the principal Powers 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar agreed on certain measures 
—the establishment of a settled administration, the 
construction of roads and railways, and restrictions on 
the importation of firearms—to be the most effectual 
means of dealing with the trade. The engagement of 
the Powers seems to have been rather of an academic 
nature, but in the natural course of events, with the 
occupation of large slices of the interior, and the 
opening of the country by railways, the traffic is bound 
to disappear. In the Congo ejpecially, from all 
accounts, there would appear to be ample room for 
Ijeform in this matter.. 

The beginning of British East Africa is due largely 
to the action of a Scotchman, Mr, Mackinnon, the 
chairinan of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company which, in 1872, had established regular com- 
municatioiiJbetween India, Zanzibar and Europe. To 
this gentleman the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1877 offered 
a concession o'J the whole of the Zanzibar coast, but 
the proposal did not meet with the approval of the 
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British Government, who, though not unwilling that 
he should take up the concession w’ere not prepared to 
support him in any way, by a charter or otherwise. 
Shortly afterwards the Germans appeared,©n the scene, 
made treaties with certain chiefs, and a society for 
German colonisation was founded and actively sup- 
2 )oiled by the German Government. An agreement, 
in 1886, was arrived at between England and Germany, 
settling the limits of the Sultanate, and delining on 
the coast the res 2 )ective spheres of influence. Both 
Powers agreed not to make acquisitions of territory, 
accept Protectorates, or interfere with the sphere of 
the other j)ower. The collection of Customs of the 
ports in the German S 2 )here of influence was banded 
over by the Sultan to the German Company, and soon 


after a similar concession was granted to the British 
East African Association which, in 1888, under the 

a 

name of the British East Africa^ Company, received a 
charter. The question of the interior stjll remained 

f 

undetermined, and the next few years saw a fresh 


agreement concluded, ^n 1890. ^ The limits of the 
German and English spheres, as well as the southern 


border of the Italian, were defined, iw* 1890 the 
Sultan acce^^ted the Protectorate of Great Britain, and 
France recognised the British Protectorate over the 
island of Zanzibar and !Pemba, Britain acknowledging. 
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in exchange, the French Protectorate over Madagascar. 
In 1894 followed an agreement between Britain and 
the Congo Free State, the latter obtaining access 
to the Albert* Lake, but no political rights in the Nile 
basin, except those concluded by the terms of the 
treaty. As will have been gathered from the descrip¬ 
tion elsewhere given of the country, the immense 
territory brought under the English influence was 
a cut off region, having little connection with the coast. 
The cost of carriage to the sea was actually about 
£’300 a ton, and the transport of anything except ivory 
was prohibitive, a fact which, be it mentioned in pass- 
ing, greatly encouraged the slave trade, for the ivory 
had to be carried by porters. Tlie taking over of the 
huge area known as British East Africa was no volun¬ 
tary act of the British Government ^ it wa» simply the 
fear of being forestalled. .The Imperial Kist African 
Company had grave difflculties to encgunter. There 
was a revcflt against the^^ establishment of German 
authority on the cojist, the Arabs threatened to rise 
agjiiinet 

run laway, and finally German explorers began to 
appear in the interior, whereupon the Company took 
st5ps to secure the region for Britain.- Uganda was 
visited by expeditions in 1890, and Lugard concluded 

a treaty with Mwanga ceding authority over the 

14 


the missionaries for hatt)ouring slaves who had 
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territory to the Company. There is no space here to 
do more in alluding to the missionary work in Uganda 
than to say that the somewhat gloomy history is lit uj) 
by the record of the Scotch missionary, Alexander 
Mackay, a man of courage and tenacity of purpose who, 
in addition to other fine qualities, commended him¬ 
self to the natives by his knowledge acquired as a 
working engineer. Feuds broke out between the 
Protestants and lloman Catholics, with the saddest 
results, and when King Mtesa died in 1884 his suc¬ 
cessor Mwanga roused the people against the missions, 
culminating in the murder of Bishop Hannington. 
Mwanga was driven out, the Arabs electing a nominee 
of their own and expelling the missions. Mwanga 
however was supported by the Christians, and the 
Mahommedan rule wfis brought to an end. The 
Protestant and Catholic factions, which had a strong 
political tinge, being actually kqown as “ the English 

i 

and French,” were on very bad terms, but? they com¬ 
bined to repel the attacks of the exiled Mahommedan. 
Partial order was restored with,great difficulty by 
Lugard. 

The Company meanwhile, unable to bea];,,the exces¬ 
sive strain on its resources, unsupported as they were by 
Government, resolved, in 1891, to abandon Uganda. 
This step, however, at the request of the Government, 
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was not taken till 1893, to allow time for the despatch 
of a commission of enquiry. A railway from Mombasa 
to Lake Victoria was proposed, but the Company failed 
to obtain thS. assistance of Grovemment, which declined 
to do more than supply the sum of £20fi00 for a 
survey. It was estimated that the work could be 
carried out at a cost of about,£1,700,000. The 
Government finally undertook to build the railway, but 
the sum proposed has since proved to be altogether 
inadequate, for the expenditure already has amounted 
to £5,000,000, and even this is believed to be insuffi¬ 
cient to complete the work. 

In England public opinion was greatly opposed to 
the abandonment of Uganda ; whatever might have 
been said against the first steps in the acquisition of 
the country it was felt to be impossible to i’ecede. Sir 
Gerald Portal, then Consui General at Zanzibar, was 
despatched to Uganda. There he concluded a new 
treaty with King Mwang|\. After his departure the 
Mahommedans rose, and there was fear of a mutiny 
among the Soudanese troopsfbut the outbreak was 
quelled. Portal was altogether against abandoning the 
country; niissionary work would be checked and the 
position of Europeans in East and Central Africa would 
become impossible; administration by Zanzibar was not 
to be thought of, and a regular Colonial administration 

14* 
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would be too costly. Ite recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of commissioners with a sufficient force to assure 
their safety, their political ascendancy, and the security 
of Europeans in the country; by these means British 
control was to be upheld. For the successful execution 
of such a scheme a railw'ay was a necessity, and this 
railway would be sufficient to check the slave trade 
and attract the commerce of the lake countries. While 
giving considerable credit to the Company for the 
acquisition of a great potential market for British 
goods he held that they had failed, and recommended 
that their functions should be tiiken over bv Govern- 
ment. In 1895 this was done, the British East Africa 
Company being bought out for the sum of £250,000— 
not a very magnificent reward for services of a pioneer 
character, if«the country were worth acquisition at all. 

Meanwhile a British Protectorate was proclaimed 
over Uganda, in 1894. Zanzibar and Pemba are still 
governed by the Sultan ynder similar •conditions. 
Security has been established in the coast region, and 
an attempt is being made to provide proper communi- 
cation between the lakes and the sea by the railway 
from Mombasa to the Victoria Lake. The present 
settlement, however, is only provisional, and must be 
replaced in the general reconstruction of British 
Africa. 
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On the whole, the const of Enst Africa is more acces¬ 
sible than that of South Africa, on account of the 
small islands off the mainland, but there is the same 
want of open estuaries and river communication with 
the interior. For practical purposes the rivers are use¬ 
less, though some of them have been ascended by light 
draught steamei*s. 

The towns on the coast are of small importance. 

■ 

Mombasa is the chief port, and is situated on the 
eastern side of a small island, connected with the 
Continent by a causew^ay. As the terminus of the 
railway to the interior, the place is likely to grow. 
Some sixty-five miles north of Mombasa is Melinde, 
with a fair anchorage, and again seventy miles further 
north is the island and harbour of Lamu, the second 
port of British East Africa. 

The great highland interior can boast not only of 

li 

great inland seas, but of the highest mountains in 
Africa, Kilimanjaro, in German territory, reaching a 
height of about 20,000 feet. Mount Kenia, snow-clad 
in places, reaches to nearly^ 19,000 feet in height, 
alid away in the west are the ituwenzuri mountains, 
explored by Stanley, ninging from 16,000 to 18,000 
tpet high. Other peaks of lesser height need not 
here be mentioned. 

In British East Africa there is a great variety of 
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races. Here are met Bantus, Negroes, and the Hamitic 
and Semitic stocks of Northern Africa, as well as dwarf 
tribes resembling the Bushmen of the South, Along 
the coast are the Arabs, much intermixed-with native 
blood. The ruling races in East Africii are the pas¬ 
toral peoples from the North-East, the Bantus and those 
of Negro blood whopa they conquered being the more 
settled agriculturists. The power of the ruling class 
in Uganda has been much reduced by cattle plague. 
Like the natives of the country who were dispossessed 
by the Matabili, the people—Bantus—are tillers of the 
soil skilled in metal work, pottery and various handi¬ 
crafts, and other signs are not wanting of some 
intellectual power and cfipacity for being raised in the 
scale of civilisation. 

Under thev-arrangement arrived at in East Africa the 

English have gained or retailed access to most of the 

great interior lakes. It is difficult to convey any idea, 

of the vast size of these ^kes. For instance, the 

Victoria Nyanza is nearly 800 miles in circumference, 

in area nearly the size of Scotland; next to Lake 

Superior it is the largest freshwater Like in the world. 

The lakes Albert Edward and Albert are bpth small 

when compared, with the Victoria Nyanza, the opeA 

% 

water of the Albert lake being about 100 miles in 
length, with a breadth of 25 miles. Lake Eudolph in 
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the North-East is about 60 miles long with an average 
breadth of 20 miles. 

Uganda is a country of rounded hills separated by 
marshes and sluggish streams overgrown with vegeta¬ 
tion, and stands about 4,000 feet above sea level, 
with an average rainfall of about 50 inches in the 
year. The country in the first half of the distance 
between Mombasa and the lakes has little rainfall 
and timber. The greater portion is, in fact, a 
waterless desert, except for a few isolated spots. On 
reaching the highlands of Kiku 3 ru, a cooler and 
more productive country, covered in large part by a 
dense forest, is reached. It seems extremely doubtful 
whether this region is suitable for European coloniza¬ 
tion, as has been proposed, and the natives here have 
not the best of reputations. Beyond ^Kikuyu, the 
climate becomes cooler and the water more abundant, 
^ but the country is almost uninhabited. The eastern 
edge of the Central African Plateau rises here to 
nearly 9,000 feet, the ground from this point falling 
to\’^rds the Nor^h-Eastern, comer of the Victoria 
f^yanza, the road passing round the lake into Uganda. 
The clin^^ on the coast is one of the worst in Africa, 
while even inland, except on the higher tracts where 
swept by the sea-breeze, the climate is bad, and it 
does not appear likely that the ** breezy uplands,*’ 
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of which one has heard so much, will ever be the 
home of any considerable white population. There are 
“breezy uplands” elsewhere, enough and to spare, 
without seeking for them in Eastern or Central Africa. 
The resources are very much the same as those de¬ 
scribed as characteristic of British Central Africa ; low 
lying lands, fertile but extremely unhealthy on the 
southern section of the coast; river valleys, similar to 
those of the Zambesi region, though mere dwarfs in 
comparison, suitable for cocoanut and india rubber 
trees; and the lake regions on the high lands, fertile 
for plantation products, such as coffee, cotton, and rice. 
The higher plateaus occupied by the Masai are largely 
grassy plains and rolling hills, well watered and 
timbered, said to be suited for cattle ranching and 
sheep farming. The country in the neighbourhood 
of I^akes Rildolph'and Stephanie is chiefly desert. 

Under these circumstances the resources of the 
country do not »spem to admit of any great develop- * 
ment. The ivory trade, the ofie great product formerly 
brought from the interior to the coast, is doomed to 
extinction, and there are no precious minerals' to 
attract a mining population. The chief justification 
fur being there at all is the object of keeping open the 
right of way froin south to north. Notwithstanding 
the prolonged negotiations between Great Britain 
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•and the other Powers interested, this object has 
not been attained as yet, for, intervening between 
the British spheres, north and south, lies a gap 
nearly six hundred miles in length. Lake Tanganyika 
affords a route across a larger part of this, but 
on either side lie respectively German and Belgian 
territory, while a strip of German territory, of con- 

9 

siderable extent, lies between the north end of 
Tanganyika and Uganda. It is obvious that this 
condition must add to the physical difficulties of the 
route another obstacle of a political character—no 
easy one to overcome. A rail and steamer connection 
which must be dependent for its existence on another 
Power such as Germany is by no means to be 
regarded as an assured and permanent route, and may 
in the future lead to serious complications. For this 
reason, if for no other, the present arrangement in 
Central Africa cannot be regarded as final. 
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WiiAT is the future of South Africa to be ? To 
arrive at a solution of this question it is necessary 
lirst to recall the chief physical characteristics of the 
country. These lire : a high iilateau, extremely dry, 
hot and healthy, and a low coast fringe varying in 
width, healthy on the west and the extreme south, 
but tenibly malarious as one approaches the Zambesi 
river and the country north of it. ^ ^ 

The three great natural sources of wealth are those 
arising from agriculture, cattle and sheep farming, and 
mining. The forests of the country are hardly worth 
speaking of, and need not be taken into account. 

In ^the popular mind South Africa is associated 
almost entirely with minerals, and of these part> 
cularly diampnds and gold ; but though the mineral 
wealth is great, and is likely to exercise a most im¬ 
portant influence on the immediate future of the 
country, it is not, and this must be emphatically 
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stated, a permanent source of wealth. Agriculture 
has been in the past and must be in the future the 
chief factor upon which the ultimate development of 
the country must depend. From what has been said 
it will be apparent that only a small proportion is at 
present capable of cultivation. One has only to look 
at a map, and to bear in mind what has been said, to 
realise how large a section of the area south of the 
Zambesi is naturally unfit for agriculture. It is better 
not to attempt here any calcuhition of the proportions, 
for the data necessary for the purpose are not to be 
had. The extreme dryness of climate characterising an 
immense section of the country has more than once 
been alluded to. From Cape Colony in its southern 
part across the Karroo region, and Bechuanaland to 
the Upper Zambesi—a distance of over 1,100 miles— 
is, broadly speaking, uijfit for cultivation. The 
German territory on the West is almost wors§. 
Large sections of the Orange State, the Transvaal and 
Western Matabililand are too dry to be of much value. 
In the area more fiivoured with min, on the souti} and 

c 

ecLUth-eastem coasts, a large proportion of the country 
is, by nature of the ground, broken by hiljis, unsuited 
for cultivation* The coast lands are, as one proceeds 
northward on the eastern coast, rich and fertile, but 
north of Natal, especially in the immense tract of 
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Portuguese territory, unsuited for settlement by the 
white man. 

In South Africa the whites generally, following 
the example of the Boers, apply themselves almost 
exclusively to stock farming. Much might be done, 
however, with the introduction of improved methods, 
to make agriculture successful and profitable. Of 
the articles now raised, wheat, maize, oats, Kaffir 
com, fruit and sugar, the first two are largely imported 
from abroad, it being cheaper to do this and pay the 
duties than raise them locally. Butter, milk, cheese 
and meat are also imported and pay heavy duties—this 
to a grass country. Fruit is exported in the early 
part of the year, almost entirely to England. On 
most of the coast lands sugar might be grown, in 
the Portuguese territory especially, as it is now in 
Natal, and rice could be .raised on the low lying 
ground. There are portions of Mashonaland where 
tea might be planted, as it is on the hills of Natal 
■'further south. Cotton can be grown in many places, 
but could hardly be infide profitable. No need to dwell 
further on this subject; speaking generally, owing W 
the varying^ rfjonditions of country and climate, the 
products of both sub-tropical, tropical and temperate 
regions can be grown in parts not far removed from 
each other. 
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Much might be done in the present waterless high-* 
land tracts by means of irrigation, for instance, in the 
Karroo, Bechuanaland and parte of Khodesia, for even 
the former when watered is of marvellous fertility. 
Something has already been done in Cape Colony in 
this direction, where over 300,000 acres are already 
cultivated by means of irrigation. Unless something 
is done to extend this system to the great interior, 
South Africa will never become a real agricultural 
country, and will merely continue divided into enormous 
stock farms—necessarily enormous, on account of the 
area required to support any number of cattle. There 


are still districts w'hich .are capable of cultivation with¬ 


out irrigation, but they are not enough. The in¬ 
adequacy of the rainfall is not so great a drawback as 
the fact that it only continues for three months or so 
of the year. The foodstuffs .at present imported, dear 
as they are, are cheaper thaji what can be raisq|:l 
locally under present conditions. Uiitil this is 
altered, which cannot be done without irrigation on 
a large scale and improved communications, the 
waergies of the whites will be devoted to the ex¬ 
ploitation of the mines, and the keepirig of cattle 
and sheep. 

Most of the country that is not broken mountain or 
waterless desert, and much that to the new comer 
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•seems the latter, is already in the hands of stock 
farmers, whose farms are of great extent—from 6,000 
acres upwards. In South Africa there are some 
4,500,000 cattle, w’hich suffer from havoc worked by 
the murrain, while in Cape Colony alone there are 
14,000,000 sheep and 5,000,000 Angora and other 
goats. The sheep have suffered greatly from diseases, 
for which measures of a stringent character have been 
adopted. The vast interior, in great ]:)art resembling a 
desert, as it does, formerly condemned as unfit for live 
stock, is now deemed capable of being used. The area 
required to each sheep is of course greater in propor¬ 
tion as the country is drier. On the Karroo, where the 
sheep thrive on small succulent shrubs, W’ater being 


only obtained by means of w'ells or pools, as much as 
six acres is the average for one sheep. The rough 
ground, covered with [mtches of thick, scrubby bushes, 
is utilised for ostricl^ farming which furnishes for 
export to Europe and America about :^500,000 worth 
of feathers. The Merino slieep produces a valuable 
wool, one of the chief, products of South Africa. In the 
Orange State the Merino sheep and Angora go^U 
thrive, andjtjie pasture land of this State and Bechu- 
analand and portions of Rhodesia are suitable for 
ranching puiqjoses. This immense area in the interior, 
more or less suitable for live stock, does not imply by 

15 


4 * 
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any means a large population, for to support a herd or 
flock, owing to the conditions of the countiy—^the 
want of water, the thin pasturage, the frequent 
droughts, and the devastations of the locusts—the 
areas are much greater in South Africa than would be 
imagined. The flict of the farms being from 6,000 
acres upwards is an^ indication of the inability of the 
land under existing conditions to support a great 
population; the number of persons on a farm looking 
after cattle or sheep is very small indeed. On a large 
grazing farm the proportion of whites to blacks is 
usually about three to twenty-five. The scattered 
mining communities do not create a very profitable 
market, as they obtain their supplies mainly from 
abroad. In such a country, consisting of farms of 
great area, where the distances are so immense, it is 
evident that for many yesirs to come the extent of 
white population must necessarily be small, unless 
artificially stimulated. 

As regards railways, few words will suffice to explain 
the general system now in existence in South Africa. 

* C 

Sunning from Cape Town northwards across the great 
interior plateau skirting the Orange Stat^ and Trans¬ 
vaal, through. Bechuanaland and Matabililand, »to 
Buluwayo, a great through line is to *be connected 
with Salisbury the capital of Mashonaland, which is 
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already connected with the sea at Beira. From a 
point called De Aar junction, in the eastern part of 
the Colony, a branch runs to Port Elizabeth, and from 
this line, at Middleburg, a railw’ay runs north-east 
through Bloemfontein as far as Pretoria, the line to 
the Limpopo from that phice, which was in progress, 
having been suspended. From Cape Town to Pretoria 
is over a thousand miles, and from Cape Town to 
Buluwayo close on fourteen hundred miles. From 
East London there is a line inland joining the Cape 
Colonial system and the Orange State railways; 
from Durban there is a line connecting that place 
with Pretoria and Johannesburg; and from Delagoa 
Bay there is a railway to Pretoria, opened in 1894. 
Finally, from Beira there is a line connecting that 
port with Salisbui’y, the capital • of Mashonaland. 
There are some minor lines of which no account need 
tere be given. The *main trunk line running north¬ 
wards (excepting the portions in the Transvaal and 
Orange State), owned by the Cape Colonial Govern¬ 
ment, and the lino from Durban to the frontier of 
the Transvaal, belonging to Natal, both pay fffirly 
well. The* lines from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, and 
from Pretoria to the State border and the frontier 
of Natal are owned by a Dutch Company. The Beira 
railway practically belongs to the British South Africa 

15* 
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Company. All these railways, including that from 
Beira which has recently been altered, have a gauge 
of 3 ft.. 6 inches. The railways are well managed, 
sleeping cars are provided on long journeys, and the 
accommodation, considering the circumstances of the 
country, is all that is necessary. 

The transformation that has been effected in South 
Africa generally by railways has been already alluded 
to. The whole life of the country has been affected 
thereby. In pre-railway days the ox waggon was the 
sole means of conveyance, and fifteen miles a day 
was a good average of progress. These waggons have 
played a very important part in the opening of South 
Africa, providing not merely means of communication 
but being literally houses on wheels, and forming a 
base, when ^^ecessiXy arose, from which further travel 
could be made. The Boeret on their treks have thus 
moved their families and households, and in waggons, 
the chief explorations wer^. made, whether by mis¬ 
sionaries or hunters. Food and other necessities have 
to be taken with the traveller, and ^for this the waggop 
is Indispensable. When expeditions have taken place 
on any scale among the hostile natives, t^e laager 
afforded protection, as it did for the cattle safely 
tethered in sight from the attacks of wild beasts. The 
general character of the country has made this uni- 
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versal use of the ox waggon jwssiblc. Over a large ^ 
section of the interior no timber is found, and where 
there is forest the trees do not grow thick together, 
and the brushwood is dry, small, and ettsily cut. It is 
evident that had South Africa been thickly wooded this 
method of travelling would have been out of the ques¬ 
tion. Coaches, drawn by mules or horses, ply beyond the 
railway termini, at a rate night and day of six to eight 
miles an hour where the ground is good. The pre¬ 
valence of horse sickness in the north of the Gape 
Colony, the Transvaal, Matabililand, and Mashonaland 
especially, makes the use of horses for driving or riding 
very limited. 

»So far the over-ocean communication with South 
Africa has been almost entirely by British lines, but 
Germany, here as elsewhere, is beginning to wedge 
her way in, and before many years are over may be 
expecte<i to become a very serious competitor. So 
far these German boat^ run from Hamburg by the 
route of the Red Sea to Durban as a terminus. On 
the coast, from Ca})e Town qorthvs-ards, there are the 
steamers of the Castle and Union lines betweeivCape 
Town and Durban, calling at intermediate ports, and 
•there are also smaller steamers, indifferently adapted 
for passenger puqwses. From Durban to Delagoa 
Bay there is a weekly boat, and thence to Beiia and 
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northwards there are the steamers of the German 
East African Company and also local lines. Between 
Cape Town and Delagoa Bay there is no sheltered 
port, as already indicated; at Port Elizabeth and 
East London ocean steamers are compelled to lie 
outside, and landing is effected with difficulty by 
means of tenders. The bar at Durban, which has 
made it difficult for big steamers to enter the port, 
has recently been dredged, with a view to enabling 
large ocean steamers to cross it at high tide. There 
is only one harbour on the whole coast which can 
be called well sheltered, namely, Delagoa Bay. At 
Beira the harbour, available at all times, with ex¬ 
penditure (such as, however, can never be hoped 
for from the Portuguese), could be made of great 
value. 

The weafth of the country at present consists of 

< 

minerals, and it is this that for some yearn to come 
will furnish the main source of prosperity. It was 
only some thirty years ago, at a time when it was* 
not known that anything but iron and copper existed 

* * C 

iu the country, that diamonds were first found, and 
this discovery was a turning point in the life of 
South Africa. From the day of the lucky^ find, the 
country was no# longer exclusively a peistoral and 
easy-going, indeed sleepy land. The precious stones 
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drew at once to the country a great stream of men 
from every part of South Africa and all quarters of* 
Europe and even America, and introduced a new 
spirit, speculative, adventurous, feverishly bent upon 
the rapid accumulation of wealth. The great De 
Beers Consolidated Mining Company, the result of 
the amalgamation of many claims and interests 
into one great corporation carried out by Ehodes 
in 1885, has now the command of the diamond 
market of the world, exporting more than ;fi4,000,000 
worth each year, chiefly to the United States, and 
maintaining the output exactly at a figure which 
will not depreciate the value of the stone by over¬ 
supply. Such an experiment is unique in the history 
of the world, and is a sample of the daring and 
financial genius of the originator. One of the results 
of the discovery of diamonds was* the Areation of a 
class of men, active, restless, and always seeking 
some new. field of investment in connection with 
minerals. Ten years afttir the great amalgamation 
of the mines at Kimberley came the great gold 
finds in the Transvaal, which soon after altogether 
eclipsed the diamond industry, and made Johannes- 
Jburg thfe great centre in the life of the interior 
towards which everything converged^ 

Something has been said elsewhere regarding the 
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gold fields of the Randt in the Transvaal. The chief 
feature of the field, as compared with the other known 
gold fields in South Africa was clearly shown, namely, 
the consistency and persistency of the yield obtained 
from the peculiar formation existing there, known 
as “ banket.” There is, so far as known, only one 
‘‘ banket ” field in South Africa, or, indeed, in the 

I _ 

whole world, namely that of the Randt. The rest 

is all quartz reef. Gold occurs in this quaitz reef 

formation in many sections of the country south of 

the Zambesi. Matabililand and Mashonaland are in 

many parts covered with such reefs, and they occur 

further south at Tati, in Northern Bechuanaland, 

in the eastern and north-eastern districts of the 

Transvaal; also in Natal, Zululand and Swaziland ; 

and even, though to an inconsiderable amount, in 
» •- 

Cape Colony. It will thus be seen that the extent 
of gold-bearing quartz reef in South Afriai is, 
immense. The reefs are very similar to those found 
in North America and Australia. Those in the 
Northern Transvaal and .on the Zambesi, in Mataljiy- 
land^ and Mashonaland, which have already been 
alluded to, are great in extent, and from them con¬ 
siderable amounts of gold have, in times of which 
we now possess *no record, been extracted. To test 
and develop this large region will for many years 
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to come absorb a large amount of capital, and 

provide employment for a considerable population, 

the growth of which must of course depend upon 

the value of the reefs. This introduction of capital 

and enterprise will be a great stimulus to the country, 

and already railways have been made, land has been 

to a certain extent cultivated, and trade has been 

created such as centres round a mining community. 

The development of the country will have to be 

jlealt with by companies possessed of considerable 

resources, and before a very long period, probably 

in the next half century, the payable reefs will have 

been used up, and the population will then for a 

time decline. The country, however, will in the 

meantime have obtained an increase to its population 

altogether apart from the mining, and many of 

those who ciime to mine^will remain to farm. The 

j>rosperity and progress of the country, then, will be 

largely affected by the action taken by the powers 

» ^ 

that be at the present juncture. If every effort is 
mafje now to promote and epcoursige settlement on 
those laiids which are suitable for the white plan, 
either as pn agriculturist or stock farmer, then the 
inevitable “ slump ” in the mining interests of South 
Africii will lind the country better tible to bear such 
a shock, for it will no longer depend for its prosperity 
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on gold alone, but will have a large pastoral and 
agricultural population independent of such evanescent 
conditions. 

We now pass to the consideration of the other 
gold formation found in South Africa, the “ banket ” 
fields of the Eandt. It is necessary to emphasise 
the difference — the essential difference—there is 
between these mines of the Ilandt, the “ banket ” 
field, and those found elsewhere throughout South 
Africa which are all quartz. It is all the more 
necessary because the public in Europe and America, 
receiving their impressions in a vague way, in 
which cold logic finds no place, have been accustomed 
to appraise the value of the gold reefs generally 
by the value of the “banket,” two things which, 
of course, have absolutely no relation. The fact 
that over iK15,000,000 worth of gold is being yearly 
extracted; that a population ^of close on 200,000 
white men has grown up in the last fifteen years* 
and that gold estimated a^ the value of £700,000,000 ‘ 
still remains to be extracted, so dazzles the imagi- 
nation that the public are apt to think that all is 
gol^ in South Africa, which is by no means the 
case. But the Eandt — this marvellous bankel^” 
field—^has secui;fjd for the Transvaal the first place 
among gold-producing countries, being considerably 
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^ ahead of the United States, Australasia eoming 

_ _ 

third in the list and the Kussian Empire fourth. 

It has been calculated on what seems a reasonable 

basis that these mines will increase their output 

for some years to come, and tbit the field will last 

for at least another half century. The position 

after the field has been exploited to a depth of 

5,000 feet, the maximum at which mining is now 

possible, remains to be seen. 

The discussion of what is likely to occur over half 

a century hence seems to many hardly to come 

within the realm of the practical. It is important 

to bear in mind that, unlike Matabililand and 

Mashonaland, the land here is generally unsuitable 

for agriculture, though capable of being used for 

pasture. The probability, therefore, is that in the 

long run this part of South Africa will relapse 

from its present prosperity and will be behind 

Matabililand and Mashonaland, and other districts 

which are of a more fertile nature. 

While the discussion of a remote future may be 

hi^^ly speculative, it is necessary to bear in imnd 

the fact that the gold will not last for ever, and 

t]^at Souf& Afnca, as Bryce remarks, “ is now 

% 

living not on her income, but on iier capital, and 
that in twenty-five years half or more of the capital 
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may be gone.” Meanwhile such considerations do" 
not worry those w’ho are in any way connected with 
the gold industry, and indeed nuiny who are 
altogether outside any direct interest in the question. 

“ We are not working for posterity ” is essentially 
a South African motto. “ It will last our time ” 
is the universal creed, and the aim of all is to make 
their pile, and, to use the colonial term, to “clear 
just as soon as possible.” The question of coal and 
iron is one of very great importance, both for the 
development of the gold fields and for the working 
of railways. Coal of good quality, and well 
situated for exploitation, has been extensively 
found in the Transvaal and Natal, and exists else¬ 
where, while there is a coal field now being w’orked 
in the e^istern part of Ciipe Colony, near the 
Orange State. Iron also^ is found in Mashonaland 
and in the Transvaal, as well ae elsewhere, but theip 
has been no development of it, goods of iron manu¬ 
facture being jirocurable more cheaply from abroad. 
There are indeed aA present in South Africa 
practically no manufactures, aind such us exist, 
entirely in the hands of non-Dutch, ^are hardly 
worthy of notice. There seems no prospect under 
present conditions that manufactures dn any large 
scale will spring up in South Africa, which is 
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*w;inting in all the requisites for producing'•them, 
namely, a large market, cheap sources of mechanical 
power, and inexpensive though efficient labour. 
Such demand as there is, or can be for many years 
to come, can be met much more cheaply by im¬ 
portation from the immense industrial establish¬ 
ments of the United States and Europe. There 

are no waterways from which power can be 

obtained, and the average quality of the coal is 
inferior to that obtained from many parts of the 
world, for instance England, Belgium and America. 
The most important question, however, is that of 
labour, which, when unskilled though plentiful, is 
bad and expensive, and when skilled is difficult to 
procure and costly. The white man, chiefly because 
there is a black man handy, does ^not do rough 

hard work, and the natives are changeable and 

ipireliable, and cannot be counted upon either 
to apply themselves or to stick to their employment. 

m • 

Some of the natives, such as the Cape boys, are 
goqd. Jit driving a team and are suited for various 
kinds of rough mechanical work, but the Kaffirs 
generally ^e no good at trades requiring skill, 
ami it will be some time before they can be 
sufficiently ti^ined to attempt any bih the simplest. 
The Kaffir personally is not anxious to undeitake 
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any labour except the tillage of his own ground 
or the looking after his own cattle. The wages of 
the white man in South Africa seem very high in 
comparison with German or English rates, but are 
discounted by the dearness of all the necessities 
of life. Under such conditions, it is clear that 
South Africa cannot for a long time, until changes 
not yet foreseen occur, become a manufacturing 
country. So little interest is taken locally in the 
question that there has never been any cry for a 
tariff on foreign manufactures, and the only pro¬ 
tection hitherto given has been to the agricul¬ 
turists in Cape Colony, in the matter of food stuffs. 

Till lately in South Africa there were no specially 
rich people. The farmers were comfortable, though 
they had^no lujsuries and little money; the Kaffirs 
had all they wanted; the*cattle ranches did not make 
fortunes as in Australia; n 6 r till the diamond 
fields were opened wer^, there any capitalists or 
financiers. Even after that very little of the capital 
invested in developing the gold mines came 
South Africa, but chiefly from England, and to a 
considerable extent from France, Germany, Holland, 
and elsewhere ^in a lesser degree. Almost all tlie 
dividends go to shareholders abroad. The represen¬ 
tatives of the companies and their skilled assistants, 
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and even the miners, do not remain in South’Afric^ 
or spend their money there, and the capital drawn 
from the mineral resources of the country to a great 
extent goes to augment the comfort and splendour of 
Europe. South Afriai is as yet, even considering the 
degree of population, a poor market. Except at the 
Cape, Johannesburg, and a few of the larger towns 
the whites are generally not in a position to purchase 
much, and the blacks, in the lowest grade of civilisa^ 
tion, buy merely the barest necessities. Their wants 
are few, being merely those of food and a few simple 
articles of clothing, and the purchasing power of 
the black population is likely to grow at a very 
slow pace. It is obvious therefore that if South Africa 
is to realise the hopes of the British nation she must 
receive some assistance from without. The question is 
in what form must this assistance come ? It is usually 
conceded that the one^ thing needful is a large influx 
of British yood and energy, and many schemes are 
afoot for inducing settlers'* to come. As has been 
pointed out these settlers, if they are to accomplish 
the regeneration of South Africa, must be agricul¬ 
turists or cattle farmers. Miners and the men who 
fgrm ihd^entowrage of mines are not settlers or 
colonists in, the true sense of the word. Hitherto 

» I 

South Africa, unlike Australia or Canada, has not 
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iitti'dvttu British or other colonists. The streiini of 
immigration has been constant, but has flowed 
out as fast almost as it flowed in. The jier- 
manent element has been Dutch. How can this 
be altered ? Can we, at this critical juncture effect 
such a change in the natures of men, and in the 
conditions of life in South Africa, that w'e can people 
the wilderness and make the barren places to sing 
with fatness? Unless we can accomplish some such 
minicle (and the age of miracles is not j)ast) another 
fifty years will find us masters of South Africa perhaps, 
but with the same shifting unstable hold and face 
to face with a solid body of Dutchmen, sons of the 
soil, and increasing in numbers yearly while we stand 
practically still. 

A number of schemes are afoot to provide the 
necessary white agricultural element in South Africa, 
and one of the most favoured is that of soldier settlers| 
to be assisted by the State, and entirely supported 
for the first few ye^rs, while engaged in irrigation, 
building and so forth.* This would provide—thepiji- 
ticaUy — both for the military defence and the 
agricultural development of the country. A^^somewhat 
similar scheme .is that of offering grants of land, anfl 
a retaining fee (o those of the forces ndw in South 
Africa who might desire to remain, under the condi- 
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•t-ion that they should act as a sort of police, 
are many objections to such plans, first and foremost 
being that of the difficulty of making farmers out of 
soldiers. It is not so easy as it sounds to beat a 
sword into a ploughshare, and too often the result is 
that both are spoilt. The difficulty is no new one, 
and as far back as eighty years ago an attempt was 
made at State-aided colonization in Albany, north of 
Ciipe Colony. Bands were sent out under leaders 
and established in various districts, but the result was 
not successful. Successive years of blight, floods and 
oi her misfortunes discouraged the colonists, and 
finally an elaborate system of relief had to be 
organised for them. Many .gravitated to the towns, 
or found their way home, the only good result being 
that a certain leaven of British blood remained in that 
part among the Dutch. An experiment was tried 
(pi similar lines in Khodesia, after the occupation, 
when the pioneers and mounted police of the Chartered 
Company were given farms and induced to settle. 
Tl^se men had been for'some time making acquaint¬ 
ance with the land and conditions of life, so ^hat 
they had an advantage not to be possessed by those 
Uf whom farms are to be granted under the present 
scheme, yet’ the experiment was an entire failure. 
None of the men really settled down, but after a 

16 
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^shorT^ime sold their farms to land speculators and* 
drifted into the cities or to the mines. After the 
Wan-en expedition another attempt was made to induce 
settlement, under similar conditions, and with equally 
unsuccessful results. The chief reason for this is 
that no country in the world requires more knowledge 
and experience, under its present conditions, and that 
it is not a land where any casual man who possesses a 
few pounds and plenty of energy can be planted down 
and told to farm. It is suggested that the quasi¬ 
soldier-policeman-farmer should have instruction 
during the first year or so from some farmer of ex¬ 
perience, but any such plan must be at once rejected 
as inadequate if not impracticable. Another difiiculty 
is that of bringing out or [)roviding wives for the 
soldier settlers. This was an obstacle which met Sir 

t 

Creorge Grey when, somq fifty years ago after the 
Crimean war, he attempted t€ settle on the lanjji 
part of the German legion who had been in the pay 
of Britain. This, however, was the most successful 
attempt ever made, for a certain number seltjed 
down, intermarried with the Dutch and became 
valuable colonists, but their nationality* makes it 
impossible to arjfuc from their case. They had many 
qualities lacking in the British colonist. * 

The question of selection is an Insuperable difficulty. 
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• Anyone who has any experience of emigratip ?!!^work 
can testify to the impossibility of guaranteeing that 
the right class of men are sent out. The only safe 
source would be from colonials, and even there a 
grave difficulty at once arises, for the right sort 
of colonist does not need—and probably would not 
wish—^to leave his own colony. The result of an 
indiscriminate granting of land to all who might 
express the desire to stay in South Africa would draw 
together men of two classes. First, the inexperienced 
new chum, say an Army Reserve man, raw from home, 
probably with the traditions of army discipline still 
clinging to him, and making it difficult for him to 
strike out for himself; or else the even less experienced 
youth, anxious to carve a way for himself in the new 
world, but without the slightest conception of the 
difficulties he will meet. These will find that all they 

have learnt at home stands them in little stead as 

• 

masters, while as workmen they have to compete 
against black labour. Secondly there will be a class 
of wastrels, many with plenty, of experience, dearly 
bought in other colonies or at home. These jrill 
snatch eagerly at any offer or concession, and will as 
eagerly talce the first opportunity of selling their land, 
and will gravitate to mines or towns Vhere they will 
swell the population of “ mean whites.” I do not, of 

16 * 
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jjourseT^Jxpect that all the colonists recruited by such 
methods as I describe will fall into one or other of 
these categories, but the majority are likely to do so, 
and the money expended in schemes like these will 
l3e worse than wasted. 

The expense of such experiments is another objec¬ 
tion, and it is useless to urge that the soldier-settlers 
would save Great Britain part of the expense of 
gjirrisoning the country. The country will not, for 
some time, be suflBciently tranquil to dispense with a 
gaiTison, and scattered farmers could not supply its 
place, or be sufficiently organised. One or other of 
their functions would be neglected. Again, if it were 
possible to select the best colonials and settle them in 
farms they would still have to be subsidized and 
helped for severaj years, and it is difficult to see how 
Grejit Britain could be expected to pay the expenses of 
Australians, for instance, in South Africa. 

All such attempts at artificially stimulating settle¬ 
ment on the land is doomed to failure, for it ignores 
the principle of 'natural selectwrif and 8ubsti^iy.cs 
for •the proper position of colonists a quasi-depend¬ 
ence on the State. The true method i% to induce 
men to colonise^ not by bribes or subsidies, but by 
making it worth their while to comcf‘ freely; by 
improving the conditions of life, opening commonica- 
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tions, cutting down tariffs, and by the introduction of 
irrigation. One of the chief deterrents to colonists, 
hitherto, has been the isolation necessitated by settling 
on the land. The lonely farm, the vast stretch 
of empty country round it, the black population, 
cutting him off from his neighbours, the absence of 
all the amenities of life, have combined to discourage 
any but the stoutest, and have rendered a farmer’s life 
an exile only to be borne until some better opportunity 
came along. This condition of affairs can be remedied 
first by irrigation, which will reduce the size of a farm 
necessary for a living (15 acres being sufficient instead ^ 
of 6,000), and render the crops far more regular; and 
second by railways, which will link the farms together 
and to the townships, and make the transport of goods 
cheap and easy. 

Irrigation should be don^ by the State, not by land 
companies, whose effect is always in the end to 
paralyse ami squeeze the farmer. It is calculated 
that in the Cape alone 5,000,000 acres might be 
irygated, with an increased \alue of £20 per acre, 
which would add over £100,000,000 to the valu^ of 
the Colony, 

• These are not inexpensive methods, but they have 
the merit as speculations that they do not depend 
for their success on the morale of a certain number 
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^ .of individuals, as would be the case with an army of 
subsidised settlers, but on the energy and enterprise 
of the whole British race, not usually slow to take 
advantage of such opportunities as would be offered by 
the Renascent South Africa. The lands, when they 
are ready, should be offered to colonists on easy terms, 
as in New Zealand, and Canada, and should be freed 
from red-tape trammels. The initiation of public 
works and of many others, such as the building of 
school-houses, municipfil buildings and so forth, should 
be the first task of the Government, and for this many 
of the in’egular troops now engaged in South Africa 
might be retained, and work in detachments, on a 
quasi-military footing and under military officers as 
well as trained overseers. The Trans-Siberian Railway 
line was built under similar conditions. This sugges¬ 
tion is made to meet tho demand made by a very 
large number of the iiTegular trdops, who expected to* 
find employment in South Africa after the war, bu^ 
whether it be practicable or no, the writer feels con¬ 
vinced, not only from his personal knowledge* of 
colonists and colonies but from the history of the 
past ventures, that any scheme, however liberal, which 
interferes with tjie natural course by which a man 
becomes a successful colonist, either a fanner or a 
ranchman, is foredoomed to failure* 
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As for the towns and mines, as soon as the Vtar is 

m 

over there will be a rush to these, and it is to be feared 
that much trouble will arise unless this hasty immi¬ 
gration is checked. 

South Africa must not be pushed into abnormal 
growth if she is to be healthy. Her development 
may be speedy, but cannot be accomplished in one 
coup, nor by such crude measures *as those suggested 
of simply bribing men to stay in the country and 
buying them spades. Once the country is made 
liveable the farmers will come fast enough of their 
own accord, and the artificers and mechanics will 
find plenty of work. Thus communities, properly 
organised, will grow up, striking root in the soil. 
We want a different class of men to those who have 
hitherto flocked to South Africa, more especially to 
the newer regions. These, as has be& said elsewhere, 
jcame to make mon^y and went away iis soon as 
possible. We must get men who will regard South 
Africa as their home, and t6 do this we must, make it 
possible for them to live and bring up their children 
with the advantages of education, and some, at all 
events, of the amenities of civilisation. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE SETTLEMENT. 

It is unnecessary to preface the general conclusions 
arrived at by more than a passing reference to history. 
Elsewhere it has been shown how South Africa wa^ 
discovered by the Portuguese, used as little more than 
a place of call by the Dutch, taken over, as a conse¬ 
quence of international complications, by Britain, and 
how, from that date (1806) till now, matters have been 
maturing gradually towards a point at which the 
• Dutch and British elements could no longer e^dst as 
separate nations on the same continent. The difficulty 
was not new, and ought to have settled itself long ago, 
Imt the circumstances were esspceptional. The situation, 
as it stands, has been evolved out of the errors* of a 
centmy, during which the whole history of the relations 
^between Britain and South Africa is|i story of blunders, 
enough to have ruined the chances of many nations, 
only redeemed by the genius of the British race* 
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Another feature which it has been the writer’s endea¬ 
vour to bring out is the character of the Boers—its 
force, gathered through a long period of stubborn and 
successful resistance, and its probable permanence. A 
proper appreciation of the calibre of the Boers is all- 
important in considering the question of the future 
of South Africa, and might have prevented many 
mistakes in the past. 

In endeavouring to bring home to the average 
citizen of Britain or the United States the character 
of British South Africa, it is natural that comparison 
^^hould be made with Canada and Australia. Smaller 
in area than these territories (being not one quarter 
the size of either of them), of this area a very large 
section is unfit for tillage, and great portions are 
unsuited even for cattle ranching, so that it is evident 
that a wide difference exists .in the conditions of these 
countries for the purposes of colonisation. In the 
matter of situation, as regards the Old and New^ 

I 

Worlds, South Africa is less accessible, and less easily 
opened up, owing to its want of harbours and absents 
of rivers—both conditions necessary for the rapid 
colonisation of a new country. 

The advantages jpossessed by Canada, for instance,' 
liave already been noted. Admirable water commu¬ 
nication, lakes, rivers and colonisable country reach- 
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ing from the Atlantic to the Rockies, while the im- 
practicable portion lies on one side, towards the 
inhospitable north. Australia is, like South Africa, 
without great navigable rivers, and both have a con¬ 
siderable extent of desert country, situated in Australia 
in the centre, and in South Africa mainly in the west. 
This desert country in South Africa does not block the 
line of communication to the North, but there is no 
connection between East and West, while in Australia 
the desert area breaks the communication between 
East and West, North and South. The mountains of 
Australia are not serious obstacles, while the ranges of 
South Africii are natural barriers which can only be 
overcome by railway communication. These moun¬ 
tains, with the absence of waterways, account for the 
slow progress accomplished in colonising South Africa. 
It is difficult, indeed almost impossible, for the Euro- 
^ pean or Ameriain to picture to himself what a riverless 
and in large sections rainleSvS country like South Africa 
is. In climate the interior stretching from Cape Town 
i)prthw'ards is on the whole suited to the white man. 
The great tableland, without the long Canadian winter, 
has generally a bracing atmosphere. Less favoured in 
•soil than* Canada or Australia, it suffers from droughts 
and the plague of locusts. Not a granary like Canada, 
or a producer of wool to the extent of Australia, it is 
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the greatest gold producing country in the world and 
‘ the possessor of diamond fields that control the entire 
diamond market. Thus it is plain that little is to be 
learnt from attempting to institute a physical com¬ 
parison between such widely differing regions. 

The chief stages in the history of modem South 
Africii have been the discovery of diamonds in 1867, 
and the still greater 'discovery of gold on the Randt, to 
» which may be added the appearance of Germany on 
the scene in 1884, The diamonds brought to life a 
speculative and go-a-head spirit in pastoral South 
Africa, which has never since been absent. This sup- 
plied the first great stimulus to the development of 
railways throughout the land, altering the conditions 
of transport at a rate which annihilated distance, and 
vastly stimulated the growth of the towns and town 
life. Then came the great gold discoveries, which 
added another and still greater stimulus to the rapid 
progress of certain centres in the great interior, com¬ 
municated a feverish excfrement to the whole life cH 


South Africa, and were destined to have far reaching 
consequences. 


The arrival of a foreign power, no decadent race 
like the Portuguese already established ifi Africa,* 
but the sturdy Teutons, the great commeipial rivals 
of Britain in all branches of industry and in all 
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quarters of the world, provided a fresh stimulus 
politically, for it became evident that the great inte¬ 
rior was not to be had whenever it suited Britain to 
expand. A new competitor entered the field, one that 
was prepared to occupy large tracts of most unpro¬ 
mising country, evidently not for what was to be got 
there, but as a stage to the valuable interior, perhaps to 
effect connection with the Transvaal, with whom there 
was in a sense some distant kinship, and whose* 
Government had been making certain preliminary 
overtures, though these did not go very far. 

Lastly came the great expansion northwards brought 
about by Khodcs, by means of the British South Africa 
Company, which has added to the British Empire in 
South Africa the last slice of white man’s country 
available south of the Zambesi, has kept open the 
overland route to the north, and, for good or for evil, 
^has with the rapid development of the gold industry 
in the Tmnsvaal largely contributed to the conflict 
which has arisen between Bohrs and British. The step 
w^s a momentous one. It wojuld be easy to indicate 
errors in the cjirrying out of this extension, but for 
the present it is sufficient to note the great importance 
•f the 8t*ep. It was one which, havipg in view the 
general conditions of South Africii at the time, could 
not have been avoided* To have shirked the duty then 
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would hav/i been to bring about still graver difficulties 
in the future. 

The close of the military operations at once raises 
a variety of questions, not merely political, but 
personal and financial, which cannot possibly wait 
for settlement. Upon the decision arrived at will 
depend the future of South Africa, and, to a large 
extent, the fate of the British Empire. 

The first race question which confronts us on the 
termination of the war is no new one. As pointed 
out 4n the little historiciil sketch of their relations 
from early times, the two races come of the same 
stock, and ought to fuse without any great difficulty, 
but the fact remains that, hitherto, they have not 
fused to any great extent, and the chief reason for 
this is probably found, not so much in natural 
antagonism, or national pr/^judice, as in the fact that 
the Boer or Dutchman lived *on the land, was a, 
farmer and cattle-breeder, while the BriCon ciime to 
the towns or mines and left them as soon as he had 
enough money to do* so. The bird of passage, 
breathing an alien air, clinging to habits, methods, 
vices, perhaps, of the world he had leftj despised 
the home bird’—old-fashioned, narrow, bigoted—^and 
the gulf was made wider by political •conditions. 
The Boer especially (for the Cape Dutch are not 
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altogether included in these generalisations^ regarded 
himself as the son, and rightful owner, of the soil,' 
and the newcomers as temporary and dangerous 
tenants. The settlement of English colonists of a 
good stamp, if it takes place gradually, naturally, 
and under the conditions already indicated, would 
alter all this, and greatly facilitate the fusion of 
the two races. 

The question of the exact proportions of British 
and Dutch has been much debated, and made to prove, 
by the manipulation of figures, a number of diflfej-ent 
theories. It is, however, of little importance beside^ 
the fact that the Dutch liave been, and are still, 
increasing far more rapidly than the British, who, 
unlike the Boers, have shown no disposition so far 
to settle on the land, to marry young and have large 
families. We have alreadjr shown The danger to 
be avoided in stimulating settlement, and a wholesale 
electoral genrymandering would accomplLsh no real 
reform in the conditions 'bf the country. Any 
temporary British majority due to the coming rush 
upon mines and towns, and from a redistribution of 
the electorate, would not be lasting, and would leave 
t^e country worse off than before. 

The question of representation 'presents several 
difficulties, but not immediately, since some time 

17 
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must elapse before a representative Government can 
*be established in the newly-conquered states. In 
the Orange State, where the British are in a minority, 
but the Dutch element is far less violently opposed, 
the difficulties will not be so great. The interests 
of Dutch and British are to a great extent identical, 
and centre in the land, for the mining population is 
comparatively small.' The two races there have always 
■got on well together in the past, and may continue 
to do so. 

Tl^e Transvaal, however, presents two far less 
promising conditions. The British minority is con¬ 
siderably less in proportion to the Dutch, and entirely 
occupied in the mines and mining towns. There 
has been no community of interests, and, as all the 
world knows, a terrible degree of friction. Separate 


town representation, if granted, as suggested, on a 

% 

scale hitherto unparalleled, would of course increase 
the British majority at the Cape, where, however, 
there is already a Progressive majority, which may 
be taken to show a predominance of British influence. 
But this would not meet the difficulty in the Orange 
>State, where there are practically no towns, nor in 
the Transvaal, unless fresh goldfields are diBcovere4 
and new towns founded, for no conceival^le increase 
of numbers at Johannesburg would give a majority 
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over the country districts. In the Transvaal it is 
not the case of towns versus country, but of one 
town versus the entire land. In any case, such a 
discrimination would be extremely impolitic as widen¬ 
ing the gulf between the two races. 

This is a question which, like many others in South 
Africa, can only be settled by a jjermanent occupation 
of the land by British colonists. 

A measure which, without meeting the whole 
difficulty, might facilitate its ultimate solution would 
be to effect certain territorial changes. This, however, 
is not a matter to be settled with the aid of a maf> 
and a few statistics, but must be largely developed 
by Afrikanders themselves. A proposal which, on the 
face of it, seems reasonable is the transference of 
the north-east comer of the Orange State and the 
south-east section of the ^Transvaal, with Swaziland, 
^to Natal. The British electoral majority in that 
colony would not be swamped by this, while the 

® i k 

Dutch would lose considerably in the two conquered 
st^ites. • 

A measure, of whose wisdom and practicability the 
writer is ^ far more strongly convinced, is that of 
offering Boer farmers, in small parties, inducements 
to ** trek ” to the wilder parts of Mashonaland (esped* 
ally Manica) and other neighbouring territories. This 

17* 
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would be bkely to meet with their approbation, for 
tibey can thus find opportunities for carving out their 
fortunes and leading their own lives — impossible 
henceforth in their own country. They would not 
dislike—indeed they would prefer—the isolation in¬ 
volved, and they would be broken up and distributed 
among the British communities. As those countries 
develop, and the communities increase, the Boers 
will mingle more and more in the social life, and 
by degrees that fusion will take place which is one 
of the most essential fiictors in the future prosperity 
of South Africa. 

Although the question of Boer and British is the 
immediate and pressing one, there is another race 
problem, deeper and more enduring, on the solution 
of which depends even more largely the future of 

c 

South Africa. 

The ultimate problem, as has bcpen already indicated, ^ 
is that of black and white. Two things are certain. 
The black man will go on increasing rapidly, and he 
must dwell side by side .with the white—is not to 
pushed back. The conditions of life in the future will 
therefore in many respects resemble those of the 
Southern States, of America, with the difference that* 
there the blacks are in a minority, while .in South 
Africa they largely outnumber the whites. It seems 
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inevitable, therefore, that a large section ^ the whites 
will be engaged, not in actual manual labour, but in 
the direction of field work and the carrying on of 
agriculture and cattle farming with native labour. 
The position will probably place some of those 
obstacles in the way of the development of the country 
which have presented themselves in the Southern 
States, foremost among which is the contempt for 
manual labour and the consequent deterioration of the 
ruling class. These possibilities and dangers must be 
faced, and they emphasize the necessity for two things 
—unity among the white races, and the necessity for 
supplying South Africa with a thoroughly good stamp 
of colonist. We cannot entrust such a delicate matter 
as the handling of these natives to an inferior class of 
men—South Africa, in short, cannot be colonised and 
developed by our cast-offs. 

There are two 'aspects of the settlement which 
jequire to be looked at, the one temporary and the 
other permanent. In South Africa the colonists are, 
l\pt unnaturally, perhaps mere deeply concerned re¬ 
garding the t^mporaiy question, which is immediate, 
than with the permanent, which looks to the future, 
• The So*uth African colonists h^ve • been hit very 
hard in this war. Not merely has the best of the 
colonial youth contributed its share to the death 
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roll—that Jias been done by the mother country 

« 

and the other colonies of the Empire also—but in 
a hundred other ways, notably in the material losses 
and the confusion and miseries incidental to such 


a conflict, the strain has been great. What the 
colonists are bent on, therefore, is to gathefr together 
the remnants of their properties, and to see order 
evolved, so that the march of life may return to 
the even tenor of its way. But it is not merely the 
sentiment of the home country and of the colonists 
in South Africa that has to be considered, but. of 
the people of Greater Britain—the Canadians, Aus¬ 
tralians, New Zealanders, and even the British 
planters of India and Ceylon, for all these have 
rallied to the flag, and in different degrees have in 
no unstinted spirit come to the aid of the mother 
country. The settlement, T)^hatever the peculiar form 
it takes may be, must be a* settlement which,, 


while just to the South Africans, sh&ll be thp 
most satisfactory one for the British Empire as a 


whole. 


As .regards the question of defraying the cost of 
the war, notwithstanding a very general ,belief in 
this country to- tjie contrary, it may be taken for* 
granted that the main burden will haAre to be 
contributed by the British people. There is a great 
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deal of loose talk about “ making the Transvaal pay 
all costs,” not only of the war, but actually of tfie 
garrisoning of the country afterwards. But it must 
be remembered that the Transvaal is, except for 
the Kandt, a particularly poor country. Before gold 
was discovered it was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
To say therefore that the Transvaal must pay is to 
say that the mines must pay. The abolition of the 
republics, while it may possibly with judicious man¬ 
agement clear the way for a general settlement of 
South Africa, at once opens the door to a jrariety 
of difficulties, and these of a grave character, which 
will be burdens to be borne by the mines or by 
the British public. The Transvatil Treasury will not 
merely be empty, but there will be a heavy debt 
to assume when the country is taken over. 

The settlement of th^ question of the mines is an 
intricate and troublesome one, involving certain 
.possible dangers, from the quarter of foreign Powers, 

1 

which at first sight may not be apparent. The 
^Transvaal Government since the beginning of the 
war has been carrying on work on some ^f the 
mines, .while from others a tax of about one-third 
of the*produce has been levied,^and, needless to say, 
there has been a fine discrimination in dealing with 
the matter between those which appeared to be in 
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foreign hands and those which, in their opinion, 
were British. Among the awkward questions likely 
to be raised regarding the mines is that a large 
proportion of the shares, generally assumed to be a 
considerable majority, are held by foreigners. Under 
such circumstances it is urged that it • would be 
highly impolitic to tax French and German subjects, 
especially at the present moment when anti-British 
Sentiment is so strong. One half of the gold mine 
shares are said to be held by foreigners, and of that 
half 4wo-thirds are probably French—that is, one-third 
ot,the whole. The tendency of France to protect its 
financial interests abroad is well known, and Mexico, 
Egypt and the Bondholders may be quoted as 
examples. It is, however, open to doubt whether 
the number of shares held by foreigners has not been 
considerably over-estimated, ^and indeed it is probable 
that, notwithstanding the degree to which these , 
Transvaal goldmine shares were popularised on th§ 
Continent for self-evident political purposes—in order 
to alienate any inconvenient sympathy for the Tran§‘- 
vaal Government—the British still hold the control 
of the greater number of shares. This subject is a big 
one, and cannot .be^ dealt with here at greater^ length. ‘ 
The question is whether these alien interests will be 
taxed by the British Government, and, if so, to what 
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extent. In the Orange State the question of mines, 
as of other matters, is not nearly so difficult. Thei^ 
is only one mine of any consequence, the Jagers- 
fontein Diamond Mine, and it is unlikely that there 
will be any interference with it. 

There is great danger that the settlement may 
favour certain financial interests. The case of Egypt 
must be borne in mind, where the interests of the 
Bondholders have been so carefully looked aftef. 
But South Africa is no country inhabited by a spirit¬ 
less race like the Felaheen of Egypt, but by strong, 
sturdy, resolute and daring men of the same bloqd 
as ourselves, who, as the war has shewn, are possessed 
of a dogged courage which knows no defeat. The 
danger which would arise from establishing a ma¬ 
chinery in South Africa which would benefit the 
financiers, a rich and acute class, at the expense of 
^ the poor and ignorant countrymen—such a danger as 
already exists in our Asiatic Empire—requires no 
special argument. Should the British Government 
ewer come to be regarded as q debt collecting agency, 
as a taxing machine, and out of touch with the ^senti¬ 
ment of the colonials (Dutch and British), infinitely 
.worse tfoubles than those we have., lately had will 
certainly break out afresh. The impression is strong 
in South Africa that the British system supports the 
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financier ^and share dealer. The immunity of 
'diamonds from taxation while bread is heavily taxed 
and there is no excise on alcohol (“dear bread and 
cheap brandy ") does not reassure the Colonists, the 
Dutch especially, that power in South Africa, in the 
Transvaal and Orange State at least, may not be 
transferred from the corrupt government at Pretoria 
and the harmless government at Bloemfontein to the 
'controllers of a great financial organisation. 

The land in the Transvaal was divided into some¬ 
thing like 12,246 farms, of which 1,612 were sold to 
putside owners and companies, 6,997 are in the hands 
of resident owners and companies, and the balance, 
3,636, belonged to the Transvaal Government. It is 
more than likely that a number of these farms may 
have been disposed of to prevent their falling into 
the hands of Britain. The Government was also the 
owner of many undeveloped gold fields. From these, 
two sources a certain revenue can be realised as^a 
contribution towards the cost of the war and to defray 
the expenses of administration. But, as already sajd, 
the ipain source will have to be the mines and the 
British people. For a certain term of ye^rs import 
duties might be i^ised, especially if the ratds on the 
Netherlands Hallway Company are reduced, to within 
anything like a reasonable limit. This opens the im- 
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portant question of the future of that Company, which 
has a monopoly of railway construction and working 
in the Transvaal. The Company is not a purely 
Hollander body, but has Q-erman interests connected 
with it. The Transvaal Government received 85 
per cent, of the profits, 10 per cent, going to the 
shareholders (the Government being one) and 5 per 
cent, to the directors. The whole of the debenture 
issue were guaranteed by Government, who notwith¬ 
standing these pecuniary interests had no share in 
the administration, no legal right to reduce tariffs and 
not even a director on the board. It is obvious th^t 
Great Britain, while inheriting the interests, cannot 
accept the situation as it stands. Two courses are 
open. Either by adequate representation on the board 

and the provision of proper safeguards to ensure the 

» 

working of the railway op lines compatible with the 
interests of colonists, or by expropriation to become 
egle owners^of the railway. This can legally be done 
on a yearns notice being given to the Company, the 
being entitled, to twenty times the 
average dividend for the last three years plus one per 
cent, of t]ie nominal capital for each year up to the end 
• of the concession. The expense wquld be large, some¬ 
thing under £10,000,000, but the Government, hold¬ 
ing the majority of shares, would receive a large 
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proportion of this, and there is little doubt that the 
‘’line, even with greatly reduced tariffs, would be a 
paying concern. Something can be realised from the 
importation of dynamite, the present monopoly being 
done away with. By these and similar means a 
revenue can be realised without resorting*to the im- 
|X)sition of direct taxation on land or incomes, which 
would press heavily on the Boer farming population, 
‘ but all these sources of revenue are connected more or 
less directly with the mining interests. 

Tlje conditions of the Orange State are altogether 
different from those of the Transvaal. Here there 
are no mines, with the exception of the Jagersfontein 
diamond mine. The population is probably not much 
more than 200,000, of these 77,000 being whites, 
of whom 15,000 are British subjects. The revenue is 
a little over j^400,000, thf expenditure rather less, 
and the public debt about 3040,000. The railways, 

valued at 302,500,000, are the property df the State, 

1 

and Government has other assets in the telegraphs, 
undisposed land, etc. The burghers have to pay’a 
small, land tax, in this respect differing from the 
Transvaalers. Under these circumstances,, it seems 
advisable to secure,from the railway profits, which will* 
be considerable from through traffic, the greater por¬ 
tion of the revenue needed from the Orange State. 
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Obviously, it would be most impolitic to exact revenue 
in any form that would be highly unpopular*and would* 
bear heavily on the people, such as an increase in the 
taxes on articles of consumption, or the addition of 
any new direct land or income tax, which moreover 
would be ^^tremely difficult to realise from a scattered 
farming community. 

A not unfair division of the expenses involved first 
by the war, and secondly by the settlement and* 
development of the country, would be that Great 
Britain, to whose unpreparedness and neglect the 
length and costliness of the war is largely due, should 
bear the chief burden of that, and the conquered 
States should themselves be made to pay for the 
policing and settlement of the country and the com¬ 
pensation to colonists. For the two latter it may be 
necessary to raise a loan, for which the Imperial 
Governmerit would b& guarantee, which would provide 
working capital for the country, whose exchequer is 
practically empty, and wholie people cannot bear a 
he»avy taxation. 

The development of South Africa generalljr, by 
means of irrigation, railways and so forth, may probably 
call for another loan, for which the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment musf be guarantee. These are all productive 
works, and would be no burden on South Africa. 
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It would be unwise in tbe extreme to assume, as is 

f 

not infrequently done, that the Boers, when once 
defeated, will abandon all idea of further resistance, 
and that they will at once appreciate the advantages 
of British rule. Their whole history seems to point the 
other way; their stubborn character and their love of 
extreme liberty seem rather to demonstrate the fact 
that they will not accept British rule as a boon and a 
blessing and settle down quietly, but that they will 
resent it, and all the more so because now they can no 
longer trek inland, but are closed in on all sides, as it 
were in a trap. It seems right, therefore, to urge that 
all reasonable precautions should be taken to preseiwe 
the authority of the supreme Grovemment, and not less 
to avoid in every possible way oppression of the Boers, 
or even the wounding of their susceptibilities. The 
suggestion already made of moving bodies of them to 

* 4 

the new frontier districts would partly accomplish ^ 
both of these objects, as it would isolate* them, and 
would not be objectionable, giving them an oppor¬ 
tunity of carving out their fortunes away from what 
they regard as the corrupting influence of the Bandt. 

It must not be supposed that because the Boer was 
incapable of appreciating the ** generosity” wMch gave* 
him back his independence alter Majuba that he is 
utterly unable to understand generous treatment. 
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* Conciliation must be used, if the country is ever to 
be tranquil, but it must go hand in hand with justice 
and firmness. We have heard so much of the impossi¬ 
bility—illustrated by Lord Koberts’ first attempts after 
his entrance into Pretoria—of conciliating the Boers, 
who reward such an attitude with treacheiy, that a few 
more words may be said on this subject. 

There is obviously a great diffei'ence in the state of 
affairs before the armed resistance of a people is at an* 
end, and afterwards—when their leaders are prisoners 
or fugijtives and their forces entirely broken up. 
Although for the last few months it has been obvious 
to all outside the Transvaal that the Boers must have 
come almost to the end of their tether, this was by no 
means so plain to the ignorant and obstinate fiirmers 
themselves, who were constantly encouraged by their 
leaders with false reports. We knovf that when the 
crisis in China arose, Kruger, who had confidently 
expected seme European complication, told his 
burghers that now the Enghsh must draw off their 
m^n. While a ray of hope remained, therefore (and it 
did so till the last commando was dispersed^ the 
Boer, wherever he was, his wife and children, felt it 
^ positive duty to deceive and hoodwink the British, if 
by so doing they could further the cause of their own 
people. It is impossible, therefore, to regard as serious 
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any oath of allegiance taken under such circumstances. 
Once the Transvaal army is entirely disbanded, their 
power entirely crushed, a new epoch arrives, and then 
is the critical time when conciliation coupled with 
discretion is the safest way. And here it cannot be 
too strongly urged that the men employed in the 
work of ijacification should be men of Colonial experi- 

1 

ence, and who have some knowledge and understanding 
ef the Dutch. 

The new administration of the Transvaal and Orange 
State will have very serious diflSculties to contend with, 

I 

amongst other things in the organisation of the Civil 
Service. The Orange State service was fairly honest, 
but the Transvaal was notoriously corrupt, the p&i'- 
sonnel has been mainly built up of foreigners who are 
absolutely committed against everything British, and 

this Anglophobism has been considered sufficient 

1 

excuse for a system of widespread comiption and 
incompetency. There are exceptions, of ceurse—some 
Colonial Afrikanders for" instance — whose services 
should of course be retained, and it is advisable te) 
retain as many as possible, for otherwise a malcontent 
class is increased, whose ex-officialdom gives them 
a hold on the people. Altogether, this queustion of, 
the reorganisation of the Civil Service—what is to 
be done with the mass of Hollander officials, not to 
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one. • • 

For many years there must be a large military force 
in South Africa (experts must decide the number, but 
30,000 would be the minimum), more especially in 
the Trailsyaal and Orange State. The possibility 
of the Boers settling down to guerilla warfare is not 
one to be lightly dismissed, and indeed is extremely 
probable unless they are handled with extreme tact, as 
well as resolution, by some soldier-administrator with 
intimate knowledge of the maze of difficulties ^o be 
overcome. The period of this military administration 
would be naturally provisional, and should be prepara¬ 
tory to the creation of a self-governing confederation 
under British control. The country of South Africa is 
not, as is usually supposed, composed of a number 

ft 

of States corresponding ^ith the geographical eon- 
editions. It has to he borne in mind that, as has 
be^n remarked, South Africa is the great interior 
plateau, and the coast country a mere fringe, an 
adjunct to that plateau. The different sections of the 
country are alike in the respect that they are oattle- 
rearing ai^d agricultural countries, except of course for 
<he minilig, which will not be pern^nent. The social 
life is much the same throughout, as is the aspect of 
towns and villages. The British control the trade of 

18 
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the country, internal and external; but the ability to 
transport and export produce to local or foreign 
markets at the minimum cost, and to import foreign 
articles at the lowest possible duties, is to the evident 
interest of the whole people. It is to be hoped that 
the barriers which have hitherto prevented-’the suc¬ 
cessful carrying out of a Customs Union to provide 
complete freedom of internal trade—difficulties mainly 
treated by the jealousies and rivalries between the 
various sections of the country (Gape and Natal, the 
Eastern and Western sections of Cape Colony)—will 
vanish now the opposition of the Transvaal has no 
longer to be considered. The moment seems propitious 
for the creation of such a Union, the first step towards 
political confederation. The fact that the chief question 
in South Africa, after all, is that of white and black 
makes greatly towards a confederation of some sort, 
for it is only by such a step that *the problem of their^ 
relations can be solved. With all their differences the 
British and Dutch in Soulh Africa are quite at one as 
to the dangers ahead fro^ the black element, and a^e 
almost unanimously agreed that the blacks must not 
receive political equality with the whites, and should 
be induced (shopld this read ** compelled ” ?) to 
support themselves and ** contribute to the general 
good,” iu other words, be made to work. Bhodes* 
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view of the question, as given in the debate on the 
Glen Grey Act, represents the geneml cotonial view, 
namely, that the Kaffirs are big children and must for 
the next hundred years be treated as such. It will 
take some time, however, for the antagonism between 
Boers an3» British to disappear, and a period must 
eliipse before the bitterness and ill-feeling can die out. 
People who deny the existence or permanence of such 
feeling can never have seen, as has the writer, the 
soreness even amountiiig to resentment which still 
survived in the Southern States of America against 
their Northern conquerors. 

It is now universally granted that confedSration, 
to be real and lasting, must be voluntary, spontaneous, 
<nnd that the demand must come from South Africa 
itself. Confederation must evolve itself in South 
Africa in ^the States which are to make up the 
•Union, and must not come from Downing Street. 
Jvm alluding to this question of confederation it is 
necessary to refer here to the wish expressed in certain 
quarters that Khodes should •not be allowed to have 
any say in the question of settlement, either imme¬ 
diate or future. It seems altogether absurd, whatever 
*view may be taken of Khodes, to suggest such a thing, 
for the idea of his being a negligeable quantity in 
South Africa is out of the question. Almost as well 

18 * 
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try to settle the South African question without taking 
ihto account the Randt. But, apart from Rhodes, 
there are many men of ability and character in South 
Africa whose influence and assistance in the re¬ 
organisation of the administration may be counted on, 
whether in the Transvaal, the Orange StakjJ or Cape 
Colony. 

In the coming settlement it will be necessary to 
reconsider the question of the relations between South 
Africa and the Mother Country. That the whole 
machinery for dealing with foreign and colonial affairs 
i» antiquated and out of date has long been apparent, 
and thd’ vital necessity for a complete change is borne 
in upon one irresistibly by a consideration of the past 
history of South Africa—the vacillations, the in¬ 
acquaintance with facts, and the absence of any real 
and living touch with South African qffairs, and 
especially the colonial aims and aspirations, prejudices • 
and passions, during the past hundred years. It was 
this want of touch on the part of Holland that largely 
contributed to the failure of the Dutch Africa Com- 
pany,rthat led Great Britain to antagonise the colonists 
on the occasion of the emancipation of the slaves, and 
to attempt later the importation of convict#. Their* 
successful resistance to the last measure* gave the 
colonists their first sense of independence 
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The reasons for so many blunders and so much 
trouble in the past are those which cuhninated fti 
the present conflict between Dutch and British, 
conducted with the lack of knowledge and fore¬ 
sight always displayed by the latter in dealing 
with SdUth Africa, which unless remedied will 
lead to further and more serious troubles in 

t 

the future, and may even bring about the 
loss of South Africfi to the British Empire. 
The Colonial Office,^ dealing as it does with 
forty •separate and independent Goverignents 
and controlling no less than fifty-six Colonial 
G overnors — apart from the various depdtfdencies 
under British protection, but as yet without regular 
administration—is quite unequal as at present con¬ 
stituted to deal with this Herculean task. In 
addition to Cape Colony, Natal and Bechuanaland, 
„ there is the immense temtory of Southern Khodesia 

requiring close attention, and to these are now 

• 

added the Transvaal and Omnge State. The various 
^oblems demanding settlement at an early date, 
which have been briefly indicated, are such •as to 
demand .the very highest statesmanship in the 
• mother •country and South Africa^ In view of the 
fact'of the,stupendous character of the work to be 
performed throughout a scattered empire; in view 
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of the condition of many British Colonies (for 
instance the West Indies group); in view especially 
of the incapacity of Grovemments generally to grasp 
the situation in South Africa prior to the present 
war, and of the incessant blundering in dealing 
with the Colony throughout the whole «period of 
British intercourse, can there be any hope that, 
as matters nmv stand, South Africa will be wisely 
dealt with ? It may seem hardly an opportune 
time to undertake a com[»lete reorganisation of 
the Y^hole control of the British Coloniffl and 
Foreign system. But crises demand exceptional 
treatm^lit, and Britain stands to-day at a critical 
turning point in her history. With the Far East 
slipping away from the grasp of the great sea 
trading Power into the arms of the great military 

t 

land Power—the Northern Polossus—with that power 
already at Herat (the key to Afghanistan, and there¬ 
fore to India), and coming down to the Persian Gulf, 
closing in, no longer slowly and steadily as in the past, 
but with giant strides, upon India, who can doubt that 
the coming struggle for Asia is close at hand ? And 
at a time when the fate of Asia seems to be,, hanging 
in-the balance, andowhen there is an almost Universal ‘ 
anti-British Bond at work throughout the world, cdmes 
this question of the settlement of Afnca. 
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One step that can be reasonably taken, one 
deserving immediate adoption, is th4 creation •of 
special Departments of the State to deal with 
African and Asiatic affairs. It is a fact quite 
unrealised by the general public that Colonial affairs 
are managed far less by Secretaries of State, 
universally credited with being the controlling 
factor, than by the permanent officials who, to a 
degree unconceived by the man in the street, 

have the real power, while the semblance rests 

% 

with ♦the chief. Secretaries of State may come 
and go—there has been during the last hundred 
years an average term of occupancy of Jies^ than 
two and a half years for each—^but the permanent 
officials remain. Now and then there may be a^ 
strong Secretary, an able departmental Administrator, 
a man of masterful character, such *as there is to-day, 
but such men arcf not frequent, and the majority 
qf the holders of this office have been men who by 
education, training and temperament were nearly 
^always ignorant of Colonial affairs, and not in¬ 
frequently also indifferent. The great object was 
to keej) clear of political slips generally and to 
avoid #all worry. This became % tradition with the 
Colonial. Qffice, and it was only natural that the 
servants should fall in with the humour of their 
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masters. The permanent officials, men who have 
rijen in tl^e public service in one department, 
may, indeed in the very nature of things must, 
have known theoretically a good deal about Africa, 
as about Asia or Australia. But in no department 
is the staff either adequate or sufficiently 9 ]rganised. 
Here, as in the case of the whole Colonial Office, 
much depends on the head. With a man of 
strength and ability things may go fairly right, 
but this cannot always be counted on, and in any 
case (whether the head be able or not) the knowledge 
of the'permanent officials, no matter how wide, how 
all-embiij^ing it may be, is after all purely academic. 
The man who has spent a few months on the Veldt, 
who has seen something of Asia, who has lived up 
country in Australia, and who has kept his eyes 
open, knows moife that is practically useful than 

f « 

the oldest of permanent officials (and many of them 
are old) can possibly have learned from poring 
over records or by the pdrusal of official coiTespon- 
dence. The permanent ^official, hotirever, is bound* 
to be a man full of information of a sort, full of 
details that are necessary to his chief, and it is 
inevitable that the J;iead must be largely depi^ndent 
upon his subordinates, and frequently greatly in¬ 
fluenced by them in a thousand different ways that 
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need not be specified. The Colonial policy of Great 
Britain has been conducted in the past,is carried •n 
to-day^—almost incredible though it may seem—under 
such circumstances. The present so-called African 
Department of the Colonial Office is fortunate in 
being suf^rior to its predecessors and in having a 
capable head, and from it can be created the new 
Department of State. It woufd need, however, to 
be quite re-organised, and though the suggestimi 
may seem superfluous to anyone not acquainted 

m 

with tile present system, it would be advisable to 
secure the services of some men, at all events, w^io 
have actually been in Africa. The Indk^ 1[)ffice 
is officered on these lines, and if India requires 
such a council it may be fairly assumed that Africa 
cannot afford to dispense with one. 

One steg that seems to^ be necessary in the general 
settlement is the placing of Uganda, British East 
Africa and^Zanzibar under the Colonial Office, with 
a sufficient administration* and thus avoiding the 
flidicrous attempt to run (hese territories by the 
Foreign Office, with resulting blunders lik^ that 
of the Uganda fiailway, of which the cost from 
d01,8OO«OOO has already risen to i^,000,000 with little 
prospect pf jfinality. It requires no special argument 
to demonstrate that, if the Colonial Office has proved 
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itself unequal to the management of its charge, the 
Foreign Office is not likely to be an improvement. 

Without attempting to deal in detail with the 
question of the political re-arrangement of South 
Africa, it is necessary here to indicate the outlines 
of a system which seems to the writer to be Ijest suited 
to existing circumstances. A confederated South 
Africa has long been the aspiration of many—the 
goal towards which they have pressed—ever since the 

time when Sir George Grey first expressed the desire 

# 

to see^ it, and was recalled in consequence as a 
“ ^ngerous man.” The time is not yet, but is already 
in si^i!^nd towards this all true well wishers of South 
Africa must work. 

As has been said already, this confederation must 
evolve itself. It is no good to bring it ready framed 
and with the ink‘scarcely dry to the Afrikander. The 
Afrikander must frame it and decide the best moment 
for its adoption, and then approach the Government 
at home. Meanwhile, for some time to come the 
newly conquered territor^s must be* administered as 
Crown .Colonies by governors and executive councils 
with legislative powers, and Bhodesia must be treated 
on the same lines, j^his being a good opportunity of 
placing it on the same footing. Besponsy^le govern¬ 
ment will follow in due course, in ratio with the 
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steadiness and ability of the colonists themselves. 
When this stage is reached there will very soon arrive 
the auspicious moment when the States of South 
Africa can combine under one motto—“ Union is 
strength”—and the Afrikander nation will begin its 
true earner as an offshoot of the great British race. 
One of the immediate steps to be taken is either the 
abolition of the office of High* Commissioner or the 
separation of that office from the Governorship of Gnpe 
Colony. This is a change long needed, and emphasized 
by recint events. With the diverse interests and varied 
problems of the different colonies it is impossible for Jhe 
Governor of any one section to administer liLlP^aifairs 
of all with just attention to the interests of each. 
The Governors of Crown colonies and of colonies with, 
representative government should be placed under a 
Governor-General or High Commissioner, This, with- 
out interfering witlf the internal arrangements of the 
responsible* colonies, would bring the general interests 
of all under one Head, an<! harmonise the conflicting 
.^elements by a ’policy wida enough to embrace the 
welfare of all. 

The question of language is one which, despite its 
appartnt simplicity, presents difficulties. The recog- 
nifion of Hutch in Cape Colony has given it a standing 
there which it would have lost naturally, for the Ian- 
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guage actually spoken by the Dutch differs and is 
dabased fropi that used in law courts in the 
Cape Colony, and throughout the civil service of 
the Transvaal. 

The actual spoken language of the present Dutch is 
illiterate, and no violent measures are neectsd for its 
repression, but as far as official recognition is con¬ 
cerned English must be firmly proclaimed and held 
throughout South Africa as the language of the 
country. Plenty of facilities must be afforded to the 
Boers for learning it, and to avoid all opportunity for 
grievance an interpreter, or an official with a working 
knowlbdgft of the “ taal,” must be available at every 
public office. 

Among the conclusions arising from the foregoing 
considerations is one that must suggest itself to anyone 
who studies, however casually^ the map of the country 
whose future we have been discussfng. It is not only 
the desire to paint the map red that forced us to tliip 
conclusion, but the desire tb make the country we have 
already acquired truly supcessful and prosperous, in, 
which ^ndition, as we have frequently shown, she will 
afford an open market and field of enterprise not only 
to ourselves but to th^ whole world. Large sections of 
the inland territory, of whose development ^d exploit¬ 
ation we have said so much, depend greatly on the 
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access to them by harbours on the neighbouring coasts, 
which are in the hands of Portugal on /he east and 
Germany on the west. The unhealthy nature of these 
coasts, and the lack of enterprise on the part of 
Portugal, who held her strips of territory long be¬ 
fore Brite.in appeared on the scene, have prevented 
either of these coasts from being really valuable to 
their owners, while the occupation of the hinterland by 
a strong power still further limits their possibilities. * 

It should be the object of friendly diplomacy to see 
that the Portuguese territory is opened and safe¬ 
guarded for us, and it is understood that the Anglo- 
German agreement of October, 1898 (tho** text of^ 
which has never been published), is an important step 
in this direction, providing for the right of pre-emp-^ 
tion of all Portuguese Colonies in Africa by the two 
Great contracting Power^. Portugal, however, is not 
believed to be a parly to this transaction, and she re- 
fiwes to admit the self-evident fact that her dominion 

in South Africa is drawing to a close. The recent 

s 

arbitration with regard to the Delagoa Bay railway 
clears the ground for further developments, and once 
we realifje how important the question is to the future 
of South Africa we cannot doubt that ways and means 
of *obtaiHiiig control of Delagoa Bay will be found 
without alienating the Portuguese. 
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To sum up briefly. Gold—hitherto the chief factor 
iuHhe development of South Africa—is not a perma¬ 
nent one. Settlement of British colonists on the soil 
can alone solve the problem of the future, and 
accomplish the fusion of Boer and British. The 
settlement must come as the natuml sequence of 
improved conditions of life and agriculture, and the 

A 

two most important factors in these are railways and 
irfigation. The Native question can only be dealt 
with by a united white mce, and the Blacks should 
everywjiere in South Africa be placed on one footing, 
and given the benefit of training which may fit them 
one day^tS take a higher position. No attempts should 
be made at hasty or premature legislation, but the 
ideal of a Confederated South Africa should be kept 
steadily in view. 

« 

With the adoption of these or simihir pri^^ciples and 
the pursuance of a steady and persistent policy we may 
expect to see wonderful developments in South Afriaa. 
The territory incorporated under the British Flag is 
the last bit of white man’s country in the entira 
universe to be had by ambitious Powers. 

We must not forget, however, that in assuijfiing the 
control of this vast territory we are taking equally vast 
responsibilities, and w’e cannot hope to reap unless* we 
are prepared to sow. South Africa is rich, but gold is 
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not to be picked up there, nor are the streets paved 
with that metal. She has just gone tl^ough a great 
upheaval, and many elements of discord still rend her, 
—not yet is she capable of realising our di'eams,—but 
if we bear our responsibilities in a manner befitting 
our race ^^nd country we shall be repaid an hundred¬ 
fold, for, on the ashes of her dead self South Africa 
will arise, Phosnix-like, and in her glorious Eenascence 
we shall get back with usury what we have spent on 
her,—our money, our time, and the blood of our 
bravest. 
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APPENDIX I. 


CHIEF EVENra IN SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 


Cape of Good Hope discovered by Bartholomew Diaz 
The Kast Coast explored by Vasco da Gama . 

First appearance of Dutch iii South Africa 

First Dutch Settlement at Table Bay .... 

Arr ^’al of First French Huguenots. 

First Kaffir War. 

British occupy the Capo. 

British occupy the Cape (second time] .... 
Cape Colony ceded to Britain by William of Orange 
Wars of the Zulu Chaka . . . . « • 

First BritisTi Settlers arrive .. 

First British Settlement ^n Natal .... 

J^glish Language enforced in Cape Colony 
Emancipation of Slaves ....... 

I The Great Trek .. 

Matabililand Conquered by Umzili^^i 

Emigrant Boers occupy Natal. 

British annex Natal. 

Orange River Sovereignty . . • 

lui^ependence of Transvaal recognised (Sand River Con¬ 
vention)' . *. 


1486 

1497-8 

1595 

^1652 

J689* 

1779 ’ 

1795-1803' 

1806 

1814 

1812-1828 

1820 

1824 

1825-1828 

1834 

1836-7 

1838 

T838 

1843 

1848 

1852 

19 
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lodependence of Orange Birer Boers recognised (Bloem¬ 
fontein Convention).1854 

Bepresentative G-oVomment established in Cape Colony 1854 
Diamonds discovered on Lower I’^aal Biver . . 1869 

Griqualand West annexed ...... 1871 

Besponsible Government established in Capo Colony . 1672 

Delagoa Bay Arbitration. 1872-76 

British annex Transvaal.1877 

British War with Zulus, Zululand conquered . . . 1879 

Betrocession of Transvaal ...... 1881 

Acquisition of Bechuanaland. 1884-85 

Gormans occupy Damaraland ..... 1884 

Convention of London with Transvaal . ' . . . 1884 

The Band* Gold Field discovered .... J88.5 

British South African Company founded .... 1889 

^ i^ioneer Kxpciition occupies Mashonuland and Manicalnnd 1890 

Matabililand conquered by Chartered Company . . 1803 

Besponsible Government e.stab]ished in Natal . . . 1893 

Protectorate over Araatongalaml.1894 

The Jameson Expedition.1895 

War commenced between Britain and the Transvaal and 

L 

Orange Free State 1899 

Annexation of Orange State and Transvaal . . ' . 1900 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Afrikander, physical character, 15; 
ingredieiitN of, 70 ; no instinct of 
self frovernmont in early (iraos, 
70; new plia.so, 92 ; race soli¬ 
darity of, 115. 

Afrikander liond, 129. 

Agricultute, 222, 223. 
Am.atongalaTid, annexed by Eritaiu^ 

ICO. 

Anglo-rortiigueso, treaty of 1891, 

' 156. 

Arabs, in I'a.^t Africa, 199. 
Australia, compared with South 
Africa, 32, 252. 

llarotseland, liJfe. ^ 

► llasutoland, general characteristics, 

Uechuanalaod, 34; value of, 35; 
ijAVarron's expedition, 128; 

British protectorate proclaimed 
* over. 130. 

Birds, 19. 

Bloemfontein, convention of, 102. 
^oors, contfttion of in eighteenth 
century, 73; revolt of, 80; pro¬ 
gress of, 81); ^catmont of slaves, 
89 ; Great Trek,*91, 93; number 


of, in 1846, 98; constitute a 
Kopublic, 105; ambitious of, 
107; proclaim independeqpe in 
1880, 114 ; character before gold 
di.'<covcrcd, 153; proportion to 
British, 257; suggestion to 
move, 259; attitudojf 270. 

Bond, Afrikander, become a 
power, 129. ^ ^ 

British East Africa, 198; climate. 
200 ; history, 200; races, 214. 

British East Africa Comp any » 
208; bought out by Government, 
212 . 

British policy, 87, 91,97, 100,102, 
109, 111, 112, 115, 110, 126, 
143, 160, 209, 217, 247, 272, 
270, 281, et scq. 

British occupy Capo Town, 81. 

Bulawayo, 182. 

^Burgers, President, 111. 

Bush, prevalence of, 12.^ 

Bushmen, 50, 

Cana^, compared with South 
Africa, 32, 252. 

Capo Colony, general description, 
2S; population, harbours, 29; 
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rivers, 32; *reppeaentative Go- 
yernment granted, 120; convicts 
sent^to and refusid admission, 
122 ; general characteristics, 
125. 


Cape Town, situation of,, 10; first 
occupation by Britain, 81. 
Carnarvon, Lord, attempt at con¬ 
federation, 111. 

Cattle farming, 25, 225. 

Central Africa, 191, 193, 190, 21fi. 
Cetewayo, 111. 

Chakat Zulu chief, 54, 94. 

Chartered Company, birth of, 153. 
Climate, 6; of interior and coast. 


13 . . 

Colonists, 239; true policy re- 
gaiJing,^44. 

Cokinization, 11€. 

Gilonial Office and S.A., 270. 
Colony of South Africa, the, 77; 
'f&pulation of, 77; internal 
dissensions, 80; condition in 
1805, 84. 

Confederation, 274. 


Delagoa Bay, 285. 

Diamonds, discovered, 109. 

D’Urban, Sir Benjamin, 87. 

Dutch, arrival of, in South Africa, * 
67; introduce slaves, 68; cha¬ 
racter of, 68; end of dominion 
in South Africa, 83; race soli¬ 
darity in Africa, 116. ■ • 

Dutch East India Company, 60, 
72 ; appeal of colonists against, 
78; collapse of, 79. 


Economic future, the, 221. 

Emigration, 119, 

Earming, wants experience and 
training, 23; stops taken to 
stimulate, 23; different crops, 
24 ; sheep, 24 ; cattle and sheep, 
225; soldiers for, 240. 

Fauna, 20. f 

Flora, rich in quantity and quality 
of, 22. 

Forests, character of, 10; fires, 
11 ; planting, H; absence of, 
12; effect on Boers, 13; effect 
on climate, 13. 

Frero, Sir Bartlo, 113, 

• 

Germany, Protectorate in South- 
West Africa, 143; Anglo-Ger¬ 
man agreement of 181M), 14.3; 
arrival of in South Africa, 2.54 ; 
Anglo-German agreement of 
1899, 285. 

German South-West Africa, 
general characteriitics, 37; sub¬ 
sidies,* 38. 

Gold, discovered, ^09; in Khodo- 
bia, 176; “ banket,” 232; quartz, 
23-1; future of, 235. 

Government^Party, effects of, 103f 

Great Trek, the, 91, 93. . 

Gresswoll, quoted scenery, 18. 

Griqualand, 98; diamonds found* 
ill, 109; annexed |}y Britain, 
110 . 

Harbours, 6; in CHpo*Colony, 29, 
230. 
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High Commissioner, 283. 

History, 65, etc. 

Hofmeyr, 129. 

Hottentots, 61, 

Huguenots, arrival of, 69; in- 
fluenco of, 69. 

Immigration, 239; difficulties, 
243; tri^o policy regarding, 244. 
Irrigation, 224, 246. 

Jameson Haid, 162; effects of, 
164 ; committee of enquiry, 165. 

Kaffirs, 52; first war with, 77; 

wars with, 123. • 

Khuma^chief of Beohuanas, 53. 
Kruger, Paul, first appearance of, 
1<‘”, 107 ; declares independence 
w ith Joubert and Pretorius, 114 ; 
president, 117; sketch of, 138; 
attitude to llitlanders, 166, 16d. 

Labour, question of, 2.37. 

Lakes, absence of, 10; in central 
Africa, 191*, 214. , 

Laud, the, influence orf race, 4; 
throe regioM south of Zambesi, 
^; plateau, .5 ; harbours, 6; 
products, 24. 

Language, 125,283. • 

Leyds, Dr., 140. 

Limpopo River, the, 8. 

Lo Beugula, treaty with, 130. 
Lugard, 9ol., 209. 

Maekinnon, SirW., 207. 

Manicaland, qccupation, 151; 
executed, 156. 


Manufactures, 236# 

Mashonaland, general character¬ 
istics, 43 > climate, 45; ^occupa¬ 
tion, 151, 155, 173; future of, 
179; natives, 180; development, 
183; possibilities, 169. 

Matabili; 66 ; war of 1893,157. 
Matabililand, general character¬ 
istics, 43; climate, 45; occupa¬ 
tion, 151; annexed, 158; rising 
in, 163, 173; future of, 179; 
natives, 180; development, 
183. 

Milner, Sir Alfred, 167. 

Minerals, 25. 

Mines, Transvaal, taxation of, 263. 
Mining communitiei^ prevalence of 
order, 185. • 

Missionaries, rel^tioeS to Dutch 
and natives, 88; attacks on 
Boers, 107. ^ 

Natal, general characteifitics, 
35; Boers settle in, 94 ; Britain 
annoaes, 96 ; responsible govern- * 
ment granted to, 124; general 
characteristics, 125. 

National Union, 140. 

Native question, 58; in America, 
59; future, 61. 

Native races, the, 49, 58; future ‘ 
of, 61. 

Netherlands Railway Company, 
192, 206. 

Nj^assaland, 194, 196. 

Ocean, communication by, 229. 
Orange Free State, independence 
granted, 102. 
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Orange River, Mie, 8 

Orange River Sovereignty, consti¬ 
tute^, 100 . f 

Orange State, assets of, 208 ; new 
administration, 272; general 
dharacteristics. 40. 

Pioneer expedition, laO. 

Political divUious, 28; Cape Colony 
28. 

Portal, Sir Gor.ild, 27. 

Portuguese, discover South Africa, 
05. , 

Portuguese South East Africa; gen¬ 
eral characteristics, 30. 

Potgioter, 93. 

Pretoria, conVontion of, 115. 

Pretorfus, 05, 00; sent to Cape 
Tjjwn, 97^;* executes Sand River 

^Convention, 101. 

Raq^ questions, 256; Black and 
mite, 2G0. 

Railways, limitation of Viilue, 32, 
150; general system, 220. 

Rainfall, in Cape Colony, 33; on 
Karroo, 34. 

Religion, of Boers, 73, 80, 108. 

Rhodes, Cecil, first appearance, 128; 
and Kruger, 141; friendship for 
Dutch, 141; sketch of, 144; 
services of^192; northern expan¬ 
sion, 255; future of, 275. 

Rhodesia, 173; future of, 197; 
natives, 180; development, 
183. 

Rivers, 7 ; in Cape Colony, 32. 

-^Road to North, the, Beehuaualand 


provided, 35; Boers wish to 
block, 107 ; openeil, 130. 

Roads, more tracks, 18 ; in Rhode¬ 
sia, 185. 

Sand River Convention, 101. 
Scenery, 10; on veldt, 17 ; near 
the Capo, 17; atmospheric effects, 
18; at night I 18 ; s(6itucle, 19. 
Selous, description of Zulu devas¬ 
tations under Umziligazi, 55. 
Settlement, the, 251; territorial 
changes, 250 ; movement of Boers, 
250; two n.spoets of, 201; must 
satisfy' colouials, 202; of mines, 
203; must avoid favouring 
financf.uMnterests, 205; relations 
'*betweon Colonial Office and South 
Africa, 270; rearrangement of 
territories, 2S1 ; administration, 

' 283. 

Settlors, soldier, scheme for, 240; 
fried at different times, 241; 
true policy regarding, 244; era- 
{doyment of, 240. * 

Sheep, farming, 24; importance, 
26. • , 
Shopstone, Sir Thoophilua, annexes 
^ Transvaal, 112, 

Slaghter's Nek, UO. 

* Slaves, introduction of, 68; in¬ 
fluence of slave-labor on charac¬ 
ter, 75 ; treatment by Boers, 89; 
omancipatioD of, 00. * 

Slave trade, in East Africa, Q06. 
Smith, Sir Harry, 914 . * 

South African R^ublic, founded, 
100; annexed by Britain, 112; 
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indepondonce declared, 114 ; in¬ 
dependence granted under British 
Hu*eraiuty, 115. 

Sporf, disappoaranee of big game, 

20 , 

Swaziland,transferred to Transvaal, 
JOO. 

Tobacco, Boe% 41, 

Transvaal, general characteristics, 
41; character of Boer republic 
in 1857, 105; ^pinoxed by Britain, 
112; independence declared,114; 
independence under British 
suzerainty, 115; change affected 
by gol(^ 1113; condition before 
gold, 133; position ofii^itlan- 
der 139, ICO, 1G6; war dehlaredT 
wiiJi Great Britain, 169; new 
administration, 272. 


Uganda, 209, 211; Ailway, 211; 

British Protectorate, 212, 215. 
Uitlanders, 138; discontenli and 
agitation, 139, 160; petition, 
166. 

Vaal river, “ drifts ” question, 
162. 

Veldt, the, charm of, 187. 

War, expenses, 2G9. 

Warren, Sir Charles, 128. 

Zambesi, the, 8, 100, 195. 

Zanzibar, 109, 206, 

Zululand, general chfracteristics, 
30,132, • 

Zulus, rise of, 54; iast *ot, 57. 

Zulu war, 113, 







